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THE CLIMAX OF A HUGE AFRICAN ENTERPRISE: THE KARIBA HYDRO-ELECTRIC PROJECT OPENED BY THE QUEEN MOTHER. 


On May 17 Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother touched a switch at Kariba spreads out far further than the eye can see. Spontaneous cheering broke 
and set in motion one of the world’s most ambitious engineering projects, out as the Queen Mother caused the waters of the Zambesi to rush down a 
the hydro-electric plant on the Zambesi River between Northern and rock-hewn channel past the blades of a turbo-generator built 600-ft. under- 
Southern Rhodesia. It was only three years ago that she had flown over ground. Speaking at the opening, she said: “‘I pray with all my heart 
the then unharnessed river. Since then, and in spite of the disastrous that Kariba may be the symbol of a new and wider understanding throughout 
floods of 1958, Kariba Dam has been completed and a vast lake now the Federation.” (Other pictures of the tour appear on page 942.) 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. ” (These rai rates os apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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ERHAPS the most wonderful description in 
English literature of an hour of national 
rejoicing was written by young Samuel Pepys cn 
February 11, 1660, a few weeks after he began his 
diary. It was the day on which, on the orders of 
the “ Rump “—-the little minority of fanatics and 
politicians who, elected twenty years before and 
in disregard of the !ong-expelled majority of their 
colleagues, were at that moment governing 
England with the help of an intensely unpopular 
standing Army—General Monk marched into the 
City ostensibly to pull down its gates and port- 
cullises, the symbols of its freedom, 
as a punishment for its rebellious 
citizens and apprentices. But to 
everyone's joy, this stout and sensible 
general——the first founding-father of 
the British Army and of its tradi- 
tion of obedience to the Law and 
duly constituted authority—refused 
to carry out these tyrannical in- 
structions and unexpectedly declared 
for a free Parliament and an end 
to military rule. On which, Pepys 
tells us, all London went mad 
with joy. 

In Cheapside there was a great many 
bonfires, and Bow bells and all the bells 
in all the churches as we went home 
were a-ringing. Hence we went home- 
wards, it being about ten o'clock. But 
the common joy that was every where 
to be seen! The number of bonfires, 
there being fourteen between St. 
Dunstan's and Temple Bar, and at 
Strand Bridge I could at one view tell 
thirty-one fires. In King-street seven 
or eight; and all along burning, and 
roasting, and drinking for rumps. There 
being rumps tied upon sticks and carried 
up and down. The butchers at the May 
Pole in the Strand rang a peal with 
their knives when they were going to 
sacrifice their rump. On Ludgate Hill 
there was one turning of the spit that 
had a rump tied upon it, and another 
basting of it Indeed it was past 
imagination, both the greatness and the 
suddenness of it. 

There are many other descriptions 
besides Pepys’s of the joy that 
overcame English men and women 
of all classes and callings when it 
became realised that the long 
troubled interregnum of tyranny, 
military rule and near-anarchy was 
over and that the ancient rule of 
Crown, Parliament and “ the known 
laws of the land’ was to be 
restored. ‘‘ My head is so testicated 
with the times, between hope and 


fear,"’ wrote one lady, “ that | know _ has given the name to his epoch. 


not what to do; if things be not as I 
hope, my heart will break, 1 cannot 
outlive it; but I do not despair, for | am confident it 
will be."" ‘ The change is so great," wrote another, 
“ that [ can hardly believe it. ... This passes human 
wisdom, and in all humility we ought to recognise 
in it the hand of the Eternal; it is beyond our 
understanding.”” Even the penniless young King 
in Flanders—completely unknown to the vast 
majority of Englishmen—and his Court of half- 
starving exiles, shivering by unlit fires, began to 


pluck up hope: “ such a hope,’’ as one of them had . 


written only a year before, “ as St. Paul mentions 
that we must be saved by—a hope that is not 
soon and is with patience to be waited for.” 
Thereafter joy spread like wildfire into every city 
and village in the land, and “ every man began 
to be merry and full of hopes.’ And on May 20, 
after a free Parliament had met and, unanimously 
declaring the constitution of England to lie in 





On the opyosite 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


King, Lords and Commons, had invited the King 
to return, the “ Black Boy “ rode into London, 
with “‘ above 20,000 horse and foot brandishing 
their swords and shouting with inexpressible joy, 
the ways strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, 
the streets hung with tapestry, fountains running 
with wine, the Mayor, Aldermen and all the Com- 
panies in their liveries, chains of gold and banners 
. .. the windows and balconies well set with ladies, 
trumpets, music and myriads of people flocking 
even so far as from Rochester so as they were 
seven hours in passing the city even from 2 in 





CHARLES ll (1630-1685), FROM A CONTEMPORARY IVORY CARVING: THE TERCENTENARY OF HIS 
RESTORATION IS BEING CELEBRATED THIS MONTH. r 
Charles II entered London on his thirtieth birthday on May 29, 1660. The restoration of the his 


monarchy, which is discussed on this page by Sir Arthur Bryant, has its tercentenary this month. 

t | page some great events in his reign are chronicled and Frank Davis reviews the 
National Portrait Gallery Exhibition which is devoted to Charles II. The word ‘ Restoration " 
: A new edition of Sir Arthur Bryant's book, “‘ The England of 
Charles II," is being brought out by Collins in November while a new impression of his “ King shall 


Charles Il" has recently appeared. 


the afternoon till 9 at night.” “I stood in the 
Strand,”’ wrote Evelyn, “ and beheld it and blessed 
God. And all this was done without one drop of 
blood shed... . It was the Lord's doing, for such 
a Restoration was never mentioned in any history 
ancient or modern since the return of the Jews 
from Babylonish captivity."’ 

Probably at no other time has the whole 
nation been so delirious with happiness. Not 
even on November 11, 1918, when the long-drawn 
agony of slaughter and wounds in the French and 
Flemish trenches came to a sudden end and the 
greatest sacrifice of life in our history was crowned 
by absolute, unqualified victory. For, as on more 
recent days of national celebration and self- 
congratulation in 1945, our rejoicing was then 
mingled with far too much mourning and suffering 
to be heartfree. Perhaps the nearest parallel was 





——__——- —_—— j 


that of November 23, 1415, when Henry V rode 
through the London streets followed by 15,009 
craftsmen of the City, carrying their trade devices, 
on his return from Agincourt—a victory which 
had resulted in the almost total destruction of 
the French army for a negligible English loss 

Their dukes and earls, lord and baron, 

Were taken and slain and that well soon 

And some were led into London 

With joy and mirth and great renown 

Deo Gratias ! 

Yet even the Agincourt celebrations smacked 
of death and wounds; that for 
Charles II’s restoration was for a 
triumph of national amity and 
brotherhood after long estrangement 
and bitterness. The magic formula of 
his Declaration of Breda—the work 
of his wise Chancellor and faithful 
servant Clarendon—that the King 
would leave all to the will of a Free 
Parliament had resolved all discords, 
The whole nation seemed at that 
moment one. ‘‘Good God!"’ asked 
an astonished Cavalier, ‘‘ do the same 
people inhabit England that were 
in it ten or twenty years ago? 
Believe me, | know not whether I 
am in England or no, or whether 
I dream.” 

For twenty years earlier at the 
outset of the long bloody struggle 
between King and Parliament—one 
in which he and his advisers had 
largely placed themselves in the 
wrong—few Englishmen felt any 
enthusiasm for the King or his cause. 
And even after the excesses of his 
enemies and traditional loyalty had 
caused many to fight long and 
bravely for him, Parliament and its 
leaders had still commanded the 
sympathies of the majority of the 
English people. When old Sir Jacob 
Astley, commander of the last despair- 
ing Royalist contingent, laid down 
his arms in 1646 at Stow on the 
Wold, he had summed up the 
situation by remarking to his 
victors: “‘ Well, gentlemen, you have 
done your work and may go to play, 
unless you will fall out among your- 
selves.” And when three years 
later the King’s head fell on the 
scaffold and even young Samuel 
Pepys, the future Royal official, told 
school-fellows at St. Paul's 
that if he had to preach a sermon 
on the event he would take as his 
text, ‘The memory of the wicked 
rot!" the self-constituted 

Government that had beheaded its 
Sovereign pulled down his statue outside the 
Royal Exchange and had inscribed over the 
empty niche the words, “ Exit Tyrannus Regum 
Ultimus ""—"' The tyrant is gone, the last of 
the kings.”” Now, a decade later, the English 
people were demanding almost unanimously, and 
with intense enthusiasm, the return of the dead 
King’s son, whom scarcely any of them had 
ever seen and whose name it- had long been 
treason even and death to mention. For they 
had found that the supposed tyranny that the 
fanatic idealists had overthrown With such 
high hopes and so much bloodshed had been 
replaced by a tyranny of their own far more 
onerous and hated. This is the explanation of 
the Restoration and of the ecstasy with which 
Charles Il was welcomed back to London just 
300 years ago. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE MONARCHY : CHARLES II’s RETURN TO ENGLAND. 
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AT A FAREWELL BANQUET GIVEN HIM BY THE ESTATES OF HOLLAND ON MAY 20, 1660, BEFORE CHARLES WITH THE ENGLISH FLEET LEAVING SCHEVENINGEN ON MARCH 23. HE LANDED AT DOVER 
HIS RETURN TO ENGLAND: CHARLES II WITH MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY TWO DAYS LATER TO THE GENERAL ACCLAMATIONS OF THIS COUNTRY 


ERE can be seen 

some of the in- 
cidents of Charles II’s 
succession and reign. 
They range from the 
celebrations in The 
Hague in May 1660 
and his departure from 


don and the fantastic 
sight of the frozen 
Thames. The twenty- 
four years of Charles’s 
reign were full of im- 
portant happenings for 
this country; the foun- 
dation of the Royal 
Society, Wren’s re- 
building of the City, 
Newton's discoveries, 
the beginnings of an 
empire in North 
America and the 
writing of “‘ Paradise 
Lost.” The first two 
illustrations come from 
an account published 
in 1660 of Charles’s 
stay in Holland before 
embarking for his king- 
dom. The sad story 
of the Plague of 1665 
is shown here recorded 
in stages from a con- 
temporary Plague 
Broadsheet which 
graphically shows the 
upheaval caused by the 
disease which over- 
came London. 


1665. Pl 16655 nay 1636. _ 166 
Ble | Seer lt S Ise | ae 
t ni) 37 a54\* ‘ 
2:0 Scans Be a 22 on d Kh m4 Gardin 5 wiget 33 - - s tn 
THE PLAGUE OF LONDON 1665: A CONTEMPORARY WOOD-CUT OF THE DISEASE WHICH BROUGHT DEATH TO 68,000 LONDONERS. (1) THE SICK LYING IN THEIR BEDS 
(2) SHUTTING UP INFECTED HOUSES. (3) CROWDS FLEEING FROM LONDON BY WATER. (4) PEOPLE LEAVING ON HORSEBACK. (5) BEARERS CARRYING COFFINS. 
(6) CARTS CARRYING CORPSES TO BURYING. (7) BURYING THE DEAD IN COMMUNAL GRAVES. (8) A PROCESSION OF MOURNERS FOLLOWING THE COFFIN. (9) THOSE 
WHO HAD FLED RETURNING AFTER THE PLAGUE WAS OVER. 


WHEN THE THAMES WAS FROZEN OVER IN 1677: A VIEW LOOKING TOWARDS OLD LONDON A FAIR ON THE ICE-COVERED THAMES IN THE WINTER OF 1683-4 BY ABRAHAM HONDIUS. THE 
BRIDGE BY ABRAHAM HONDIUS. WORSE CLIMATIC CONDITIONS PREVAILED AT THAT TIME. BUILDINGS OF THE TEMPLE CAN BE RECOGNISED ACROSS THE RIVER 


The centre and two lower illustrations are reproduced by courtesy of the London Museum. 
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FROM A NEW AVIARY TO A NEW CHAPEL: 
SOME HOME ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


AN AVIARY WITHOUT BARS: THE NEWLY ARRANGED TROPICAL BIRD HOUSE AT THE LONDON ZOO, 
WHERE NOTHING SEPARATES THE BIRDS FROM THE 
At the Z i s Park more favourable conditions have now been made for 
humming-bir birds. There is no glass or netting to keep the birds and the 
ee en, tan betend 0 Uibaned entay and aut Se eoaeah t semen On toes Oe 


the foundation-stone of the New Zealand House at the corner of 
Pall Mall, on May 16. hy OT 
i by next autumn. It will be one of London's tallest 





* 





CELEBRATING THE CENTENARY OF THE ARTISTS RIFLES: A PLAQUE UNVEILED ON MAY 10 BY 
GENERAL CROCKER (LEFT OF PLAQUE) IN REGIMENTAL H 

The first enrolments for the Artists Rifles took place on May 10, 1860. As 

celebrations of the 21st S.A.S. R 


it (Artists) T.A. a Battle Honour 
in Regimental Headquarters. ¢ Regiment was formed on the old Artists 


in 1947. 











iS 

THE PROPOSED EXTENSION TO TONBRIDGE SCHOOL: A MODEL WITH A NEW WING ON THE 
a ene ae 

The Governors of Tonbridge School are a 

eee ry 


by Sir William Pitord whi 


AT THE DEDICATION OF THE CHAPEL OF THE ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN ST. PAUL'S 
and a headmaster's residence. 


THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN THE ROBES OF THE ORDER. 
150,000 for extensive additions, including The , as Sovereign of the Order of the British Empire, and the Duke of Edinburgh, its 
is to contain a library, three class rooms Gri Master, attended the service of dedication of the new — in St. Paul's Cathedra 
It is planned to project the wing from School House. on May 20. In our issue of May 14 we showed details of this new chapel. 
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(\) AT THE 1960 CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN IN THE GROUNDS OF THE ROYAL HOSPITAL WITH HER UNCLE, THE HON. SIR DAVID BOWES-LYON (RIGHT), WHO IS PRESIDENT 


OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. (2) HER MAJESTY HAVING A CLOSER LOOK AT SOME OF THE EXHIBITS WHEN SHE PAID HER VISIT TO THE FLOWER SHOW. (3) THE QUEEN ADMIRING 
ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL AND IMAGINATIVE CREATIONS, A TUNNEL OF FUCHSIAS GROWN BY RUSSELL'S, OF WOKING. THESE HANGING FLOWERS ARE IDEALLY SUITED TO THIS TREATMENT 


HER MAJESTY THE — AT A BRILLIANT CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW ; AND SOME OUTSTANDING EXHIBITS. 


R.H.S. under the direction of Mr. Francis Hanger. Two excellent rock-gardens, 
not perhaps on so lavish a scale as of old, won Gold Medals for Mr. G. G. White- 
legg and Mr. Gavin Jones. In the marquee orchids were predominant and 
attention should be drawn to an exhibit staged by the Amateur Orchid Growers’ 
Society, and another exhibit, of plants flown over from Malaya, staged by the 
Malayan Orchid Society. It is impossible to do justice to so large and magni- 
ficent a show, but mention must be made of the newer hybrid lilies. 
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PEAKING to the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London, 

Mr. Butler used the words “ immense 
seriousness "’ about events in Paris. 
This was on May 18, and at an hour 
when reports were still coming in. 
No one, however, will, on reflection, 
consider that he exaggerated. By the 
following day, in fact, the situation 
must have appeared to many in a light even uglier 
than that which glared upon it on the Wednesday. 
The hopes of many months—the prudent and 
reasonable hopes as well as those cherished by the 
simple-minded and the over-optimistic—had been 
dashed aside. The blow had been the more 
shocking by reason of calculated brutality and 
offensiveness in the manner of its delivery. 
It set people wondering whether the talk of desire 
for a settlement had not been false from the first. 


This may not, in fact, be the case, but the 
episode would still be a catastrophe whether it were 
or not. Certainly for the immediate future it 
opens up a dark and ominous vista, and there is 
no telling whether this may not extend much 
farther. The basic facts on which policy had to 
depend, presumptions such as one which was 
almost universal, that Mr. Khrushchev considered 
a nuclear war to be as disastrous for Russia as for 





MR. KHRUSHCHEV IN SOBER MOOD, CS ee ae ee SD ee Ce ee, Sa THROUGH THE STREETS OF EAST BERLIN ON MAY 19. 


On May 19, Mr. Khrushchev arrived by air in East Berlin after the collapse of the | 

Summit Conference before ever it had started. He was met at the airport by Herr 
the German First Party Secretary, and later drove in an open car flanked 

by Herr Ulbricht and the East ‘eoake Premier, Herr Grotewohl, through streets lined 


Ulbricht, 


any other State, were undermined. Whether or 
not this will be widely considered to have been 
a Russian triumph, it would be rash to prophesy. 
Mr. Menzies thinks not; but it is to be noted that 
some voices even in this country are already 
hailing it as such, and there is no country less 
likely to subscribe to that opinion than ours. 


Why did Mr. Khrushchev come to Paris ? 
Was it simply to give the exhibition which was 
in fact witnessed ? He had spoken not unhope- 
fully of the prospects even after his announcement 
of. the U2 incident. One cannot believe that he 
expected a public apology for that affair from 
President Eisenhower, who, in fact, went about 
as far as any man in his position could by an- 
nouncing that flights of this kind had been 
cancelled and would not be resumed. There would 
seem to be a strong likelihood that the action was 
not brought about by the President’s refusal to 
repent in sackcloth and ashes or by a rush of blood 
to his own head. In other words, the probability 
is that his part in the drama had been learnt by 
heart. That would make it all the more sinister. 


He went on to emphasise his aggressive pro- 
gramme. A Russian treaty with East Germany 
would be signed. Asked when this would be, he 
replied, contemptuously, that it would come about 
when it suited him. He added that a treaty had 
already been drafted. He receded from previous 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE TRANSACTIONS IN PARIS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


suggestions that the West might retain “ token 
forces’ in West Berlin, to which Russian token 
forces might be added. He did go so far as to say 
that he was prepared to continue negotiations at 
Geneva, but qualified this by the remark that 
the Russians were “ almost convinced ”’ that the 
United States wanted, not disarmament, but 
control of armaments for the purpose of espionage. 


As regards the United States, Mr. Khrushchev 
there and then put in a demand that a meeting 
of the Security Council should be held to consider 
the “‘ aggressive acts"’ which had taken place. 
He went on to say that there had been in the 
past Americans, such as the late President Roose- 
velt, with whom the Russians could talk business. 
He said that he had his preferences as to what 
sort of American President he would like to deal 
with in future. It seemed to me that this was 
the most sincere, heartfelt, and significant sentence 


with b 


of C 





May 28, 1969 
and by no means impossible in the 
field of home affairs. We know a: least 


that Russian dictators, howeve well 
established, have to fight for their 
places. I am going on to attriby 
great importance to a third interpreta. 
tion, but there is no reason why this 
should not be a factor alongside it. 


What sort of American President woulg 
Mr. Khrushchev like to deal with? Man festly 
not President Eisenhower, even if other reasons 
are ruled out, and we regard only the fact that his 
term is nearing its end. Assuredly not Mr. Nixon, 
whom Mr. Khrushchev may consider he has 
damaged in the eyes of the electorate. Perhaps 
not any Republican President. One of the motins 
of the drama staged in Paris may have been to 
discredit the Republican Administration. Mr 
Khrushchev has picked up a lot of information 
about the United States, a great deal more 
than Stalin ever acquired, but there are some 
signs of superficiality in his estimates. At the 
moment it would seem that Republican chances 
have been weakened, but if the country comes 
to the conclusion that this was Mr. Khrushchev’s 
object, the effects may be the opposite. It does 
look as though he were fishing in American 
waters. 


ist youth 





takes place.”’ 


to which the Soviet leader gave utterarice from 
beginning to end. On that subject I shall try to 
amplify my views a little later on. 


I come to possible interpretations. I have 
always insisted that they are largely guess-work, 
and that such lights as illuminate Russian policy 
are rarely, if ever, turned on before a considerable 
time has elapsed. First, Mr. Khrushchev may 
have been actuated by spleen pure and simple 
about the affair of the Uz. It is now generally 
agreed that the Americans erred in continuing the 
flights as long as they did. On the other hand, 
he had always known about them and, better still, 
about Russian reconnaissances of the same type. 
Russian espionage was discovered when he himself 
was in the United States. Russian espionage in 
Switzerland was revealed amidst the uproar 
about the Uz. Surely we must conclude that there 
is something more in the business than this affair. 


Then it has been suggested that he has been 
subjected to pressure at home and abroad: at 
home from displaced personalities of a Stalinist 
origin who are presumed—on what evidence ?— 
to be strong enough to make their criticism effec- 
tive; abroad from China, which has clearly taken 
up a recalcitrant attitude about the Summit 
Conference in particular and accommodation with 
the West in general. I repeat that this is specu- 
lation. It is, however, probable as regards China 


sober mood, “and said: “ We need time for the situation to improve and in six or eight 
months the Soviet Government will do 
He returned to Moscow on May 22. 


He appeared to be in a 


to see that a summit conference 


Finally, the future. At the risk of voicing a 
platitude, I would begin with the reflection that 
there can be no question of slackening efforts to 
obtain a settlement and that no progress towards 
it can be reckoned as too small to be worth while. 
Then, Mr. Butler, in the speech mentioned, referred 
to continual efforts on the part of Russia to create a 
breach between this country and the United States. 
We have once or twice come near to seeing one, 
and doubtless the faults have been shared between 
the partners. Now the voices of the irresponsible 
and the worse than irresponsible will be heard 
in this country proclaiming that the U2 incident 
makes it necessary for us to “ go it alone.” 


“Going it alone ’’ would be to crown hostile 
efforts with success. But “ sticking together ” is 
not a sufficient policy in itself. We have to 
recognise that, for the time being at all events, 
the political climate of the world changed to 
stormy in the course of May 18 and that it will 
take seamanship and a united crew to ride out this 
gale. It is as important for the Press and public 
to recognise this as it is for the Government. 
Moreover, the Government is not in risk of failing 
to do so, whereas Press and public may be to some 
extent. This is no time for reproaches either 
winged across the Atlantic or tossed about at 
home. There will always be sonie who will resort 
to both; but the country, as a whole, should bear 








in mind the gravity of the occasion. 





May 2% 
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A WINDOW ON 


THE PRINCIPALS AT THE MEETING IN THE SEELENBINDER HALL: FROM MARSHAL MALINOVSKY (IN UNIFO! 


THE WORLD. 


RE (L. TO R.) HERR GROTEWOHL, THE EAST GERMAN PREMIER, 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV AND HERR ULBRICHT, THE EAST GERMAN COMMUNIST PARTY LEADER 


EAST BERLIN. MR. KHRUSHCHEV AS THE APOSTLE OF PATIENCE: THE SPEECH IN WHICH HE ADVOCATED A NEW “SUMMIT.” 


On the evening of May 20 in East Berlin’s Seelenbinder (or “ soul- 
binder "’) Hall, before a picked audience of about 8000, Mr. Khrushchev 
delivered a 70-minute speech which completely took his audience by sur- 
prise and, according to some reports, gravely disappointed them. The 
only invective was devoted to Dr. Adenauer and Herr Brandt, the 
West Berlin Burgomaster, and the blame for the failure of the Summit 


Conference was placed on American shoulders ; but otherwise his speech was 
mild and patient and contained such remarks as: ‘‘ We will do nothing to 
worsen the international position,” ‘‘ Our desire for disarmament has only 
been strengthened by the latest events,’’ and, with reference to Berlin, 


“There must be no unilateral steps which would prevent a meeting of 
Government heads in six to eight months.” 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
THE RUSSIAN ANCILLARY VESSEL 
LOTS 97, WHICH HAS BEEN 


AIX-LES-BAINS, FRANCE. THE WRECKAGE OF MR. THREL- 

FALL'S CAR AMONG THE REMAINS OF THE COLLAPSED FOOTBRIDGE 

WITH WHICH IT COLLIDED ON MAY 22. SEVEN PEOPLE, INCLUDING 
MR. THRELFALL, WERE KILLED. (Radio photograph.) 


PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD. THE 
PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY J 
On May 20 Princess Margaret and her husband arrived in Trinidad 
and, after driving through Port of Spain, were the guests of Lord Hailes, 
the Governor-General, and Lady Hailes at a dinner and entertain- 
ment. The following day they bathed at Huevos and on May 23 attended 
an informal dinner given by the Governor, Sir Edward Beetham. 


PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD. THE CROWDED STREETS THROUGH WHICH PRINCESS 
MARGARET AND HER HUSBAND DROVE ON MAY 20. 


NEAR PARIS, FRANCE. THE REMAINS OF THE SMALL BIPLANE 
CARAVELLE AIRLINER AT 2000 FT. ON MAY 19, CAUSING TWO DEATHS. 
ARIS, FRANCE. A REMARKABLE ESCAPE: AN AIR ALGERIE CARAVELLE About five miles from Orly airport a Caravelle aircraft fying fr from Algiers with six crew 
JET AIRLINER WHICH LANDED SAFELY AT ORLY AFTER ITS COLLISION. and thirty-one was struck by a small — tthe Biplane _—— its way into 
the cal one and ine pilot of me also died. 





KATMANDU, NEPAL. THE PRIME MINISTER OF NEPAL 
LEADING A PROCESSION OF HIS PARTY, THE SOCIAL 
DEMOCRAT NEPALI CONGRESS: MR. B. P. KOIRALA SEEN 
ON THE FIFTH DAY OF THE PARTY'S ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


were 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


17 Prince Philippe, the infant son of Prince 
f Liége and Princess Paola, was christened 
church of St. Jacques sur Coudenberg, Brussels. 
15. The 3 were 

Princess Ruffo di bria. 


PRETORIA, SOUTH AFRICA. AFTER HIS RETURN 
FROM HOSPITAL ON MAY 14: DR. VERWOERD, THE SOUTH 
m UCAN PRIME MINISTER, AT HOME WITH MRS. 
ADMINISTRATION. THE DRIVER OF THE TRAP IS A LOCAL {| VERWOERD. HIS RECOVERY FROM THE SHOOTING IS 
FARMER, WHO HAD JUST { SAID TO BE VIRTUALLY COMPLETE, BUT HE WILL 
. RETURN TO HOSPITAL IN JUNE. 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA. A VISITING KING ADMIRING AN IMPERIAL CROWN: THE SHAH 
OF PERSIA, ON A THREE-DAY VISIT, IN THE TREASURY OF THE IMPFRIAL CASTLE. 
The Shah of Persia arrived in Vienna on May 17 for a three-day State visit. He visited the 

School and the Palace at Schénbrunn, where a reception was held. 


Riding 
- Menderes had said'the Turks were satisfied with the the Democratic Government. During his stay he was to attend a gala performance at the State Opera. 
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“THE HEART OF THE FOREST.” 


By ADRIAN COWELL. * 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


HEN Hobbes wrote of the lite of early man as 

“ solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short " 

he was unwittingly describing the existence of the 
Indians in the centre of Brazil who are the subject 
of this book. There is little or nothing of the 
“ noble savage " about them, and although they 
clearly appeal to the author, it is not every reader 
to whom he will convey his own enthusiasm for 
them, though it is impossible not to be sorry for 
people in their condition. Mr. Cowell's work is a 
real contribution to an understanding of the Indian 
Problem as it exists in Latin America at the present 





“ THE LOST WORLD " OF CONAN DOYLE: MOUNT RORAIMA. MORE PICTURES FROM THIS FASCINATING 
ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR'S JOURNEYS TO THE CENTRE OF BRAZIL, WHICH SIR CHARLES PETRIE 
DISCUSSES HERE, APPEAR ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


time; it is only marred by the extremely disjointed 
manner in which it is written, and which at times 
makes the narrative difficult to follow. This is a 
pity, because the author has much to say that is 
of the greatest interest. 


It is pleasing to record that Mr. Cowell's 
approach to his problem is marked by the humility 
of the real scholar:— 


It was curious, I thought, how simple an Indian 
village looks on first arrival—a handful of palm huts, 
naked people and a few very plain possessions. It 
would take longer to make an inventory of a single 
European room than of an entire Xinguano village. 
But once you have been there a little time, how 
complex and confusing life can become, each action in- 
vested with a significance deep and tortuous. Why, for 
instance, should a girl in the hut of Takuman be con- 
cealed from the light of the sun for a period of a year ? 
Why could hunters not kill deer, and why only old men 
eat the flesh of the black monkey ? That man before 
me had two wives who were sisters, and that woman 
over there could not take a husband till after the 
Quarap. Why ?... And so on, deeper and deeper into 
great labyrinths of Indian custom and prejudice. 


The fauna, too, are a mass of contradictions, 
for Mr. Cowell not unnaturally finds it strange 
that a soft honking should be the anger signal of a 
large anaconda, while a roar “ as of two dragons 
challenging each other to battle across miles of 
jungle ” is no more than the cry of a pack of small 
howler monkeys. 


The vast forest which is described in these 
pages lies in the state of Amazonas, and to this 
day much of it is still unexplored, while not only 
are there tribes which are unpacified, but there 
are others which the author notes as “ uncon- 
tacted.”” It would appear that the forest was not 
the original home of many of the Indians who now 
inhabit it, but rather that as the Portuguese 
pushed their way up country from the coast the 
natives retreated before them until they reached 
this wooded fastness, where some of them are still 
fighting a rearguard action against the advance of 
civilisation. It was in this district that Colonel 
Fawcett was lost, but although Mr. Cowell has 
several references to the matter, he does not seem 
to have made up his mind as to what really 
happened, but he hints that the cause of the 
tragedy, if there was one, may have been the 
refusal of Fawcett to give the customary presents 
to the native Indians; maybe, yet it is difficult to 


believe that so experienced a traveller could be 
guilty of so elementary a mistake. 


From what the author tells us the Brazilian 
Government is tackling the problem of the Indians 
in a most praiseworthy manner. It is shielding 
them from the shock of any sudden impact with 
modern civilisation, and the official policy is to 
bridge very slowly and cautiously the chasm 
between civilised and primitive man. In these 
circumstances it is the more disappointing to 
read that the Indian tribes are rapidly dying out. 
“* The Tsuia tribe have 
already vanished from 
Xingu,” Mr. Cowell 
was informed by his 
host. “The Nahukua 
and Matipuhy are 
almost gone. The 
Aweti have one hut, 
no dances, no chief. 
The Trumai and 
Yawilapiti are down to 
twenty. The Kam- 
ayura when I first 
came had twelve huts. 
Now they have five.” 


The author is of 
the opinion that this 
diminution of popula- 
tion may be due to 
what he terms 
“hypnotic death.” 
When it seems that 
the fates are against 
him the Indian ceases 
to have a will to live, 
and just lies down 
todie. He records 
instances of this from 
the earliest times of 
the European settlement, and he compares it with 
the pining of a wild animal when shut up in a 
cage. More recently, he cites an instance from 
the Second World War when a similar state of 
affairs took place on the convoys taking West 
African troops to India; when the men reached the 
storms and ice of the Gape of Good Hope those 
with flu would lie down, tell 
the doctor they were going to 
die, and expire without any 
cause discoverable in the sub- 
sequent post-mortem. The 
remedy applied then was for 
a doctor to visit the men every 
half-hour, and to talk to them, 
which seemed to break the 
trance: it also gave them a 
feeling of care and homeliness 
which attacked the death wish 
at its root. Unfortunately the 
same treatment is impossible 
in the heart of Brazil, where 
the nearest doctor may easily 
be two hundred miles away. 
Of one thing there can be no 
doubt, whatever the reason the 
fatalism of the native in one 
form or another is at the heart 
of the Indian Problem, for 
owing to the precautions taken 
by the Government most of 
the normal causes of racial 
suicide elsewhere are absent. 


Yet, amid a great deal 
that is outside the experience 
of civilised man, there are 
aspects of the Problem which 
have a strangely familiar ring: 
we are, for example, told that 
the Indian is losing his sense 
of responsibility; in the past 
he would look after an aged 
father, whereas now he would not bother to do so 
because he knows that the missionaries or the 
Government will take care of the old man. One 
seems to have heard the same sort of criticism 
directed towards the Welfare State much nearer 
home. 


Life in this part of Amazonas is everywhere 
dominated by the forest, just as in other countries 





it is dominated 
by the desert or 
by the mountains, 
for the effect of 
physical sur- 
roundings upon 
the mind is 
greater than is 
always imagined: 











The forest is, in 
essence, the trees 
that grow in it, and 
not, as we assume, 
the ground which 
holds them at their 
roots. It would be 
more accurate to of this 
conceive of the he had taken part in the Oxford 
jungle animals as 
livingin skyscrapers 
rather than on a 
piece of bush-covered soil. Different types of food 
are to be found at different levels in the vege- 
tation strata, and so the animals live and feed 
and hunt in a movement that is upwards and down- 
wards: not only the birds, the bees and fiying insects, 
but also the anacondas, tiger cats, and ants. In the 
forest, the Indian thinks vertically. 





To what extent, and in what manner, the 
coming of the aeroplane will affect this outlook 
is interesting to speculate, but on the evidence 
of these pages its influence is already considerable. 


Amid much to hold the reader’s attention is 
the account of a visit to Roraima, the mountain 
which gave Conan Doyle his inspiration for one 
of his best stories, ‘‘ The Lost World.”” There it 
stands in sober fact, mysterious and almost 
inaccessible, and it apparently still stirs the 
imagination of the visitor as it did that of 
Professor Challenger, though Mr. Cowell failed to 
find traces of any pterodactyls, dinosaurs, or 
ape-men upon the summit. 


The real delight and value of this book is 
that the author gets inside the land and the 
people of whom he is writing. No one, as he 
frankly admits, can really understand the working 
of an Indian's mind, or look at the world through 





USED BY THE INDIANS FOR THEIR RED BODY PAINT: THE URUCU POD. THE CHARACTER 
AND TRADITIONS OF THESE FAST-DISAPPEARING INDIANS ARE DESCRIBED WITH GREAT 
INSIGHT AND OBJECTIVITY BY MR. COWELL. 

The illustrations from the book “ The Heart of the Forest” are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, 
Victor Gollanes Lid. 


an Indian’s eyes, but Mr. Cowell comes closer to 
doing so than most people. He is neither carried 
away by what he saw, nor does he hold up his 
hands in horror at it; indeed, his informed 
objectivity is one of the most attractive features 
of his work. 

*“ The Heart of the Forest.” By Adrian Cowell! 
Illustrated and Maps. (Gollancz; 25s.) 
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BEATING AND SPREADING THE LIANA POISON, 
TIMBO, TO CATCH FISH: KAMAYURA TRIBESMEN. 
THE CANOE STOPS FISH LEAPING FROM THE TRAP. 


The unknown centre of Brazil still 
excites the imagination of travellers and 
writers. Colonel Fawcett died some- 
where there in his search for the civilisa- 
tion of Atlantis, Conan Doyle based his 
“ Lost World ”’ on the mysterious plateau 
of Mount Roraima and Adrian Cowell 
more recently has described his ex- 
periences with Orlando Villas Boas on an 
expedition to the unexplored region of 
Xingu in his book (Continued opposite. 


AN AWETI WARRIOR: A MEMBER OF A TRIBE OF 
THE UPPER XINGU WHICH ADRIAN COWELL VISITED. 


MUSIC ON WESTERN INSTRUMENTS BY THE BORORO TRIBE, WHICH HAS ABANDONED MOST OF ITS ANCIENT BONES DISCOVERED IN THE “ 
CUSTOMS. THE TRIBE IS DYING OUT FAST AS ARE MOST OF THE OTHER TRIBES. 
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CEREMONIAL WRESTLING: A DRAMATIC PICTURE TAKEN IN THE KAMAYURA VILLAGE, 


WHERE SOME OF THE 


OLDER TRADITIONS STILL SURVIVE. 


ot 
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BRAZILIAN INDIANS IN THE HEART OF THE FOREST: THE DYING TRIBES. 


A VIEW OF THE KAMAYURA VILLAGE, THE CENTRE 
OF ONE OF THE XINGU TRIBES. A DEAD CHIEF IS 
BURIED UNDER THE LOGS IN THE CENTRE 


Continued} “‘ The Heart of the Forest” 
which is reviewed by Sir Charles Petrie 
on the opposite page, and from which these 
illustrations were taken. The tribes now 
surviving in Xingu first started to flee there 
from the conquistadors 400 years ago. The 
jungle is gradually being opened up under 
the great Brazilian plan to develop the 
backward areas and Orlando Villas Boas is 
struggling to preserve these tribes from their 
decline and threatened extinction. 


A YOUNG KALAPALO WARRIOR: A MEMBER OF ANOTHER 
TRIBE IN THE UPPER XINGU. 


* FAWCETT " GRAVE AT THE KALAPALO VILLAGE. THEY 
ARE REPUTED TO BE THOSE OF THE FAMOUS EXPLORER. 


The illustrations from the book “ The Heart of the Forest" are reproduced by courtesy of the publisher, Victor Gollancz Ltd 
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THE MAN WHO THREW 
THE SPANNER— 


MAKING A POINT: MR. KHRUSHCHEV AT THE 


IN MORE SERIOUS MOOD: MR. KHRUSHCHEV'S 
VIRULENT SPEECH WAS MET WITH CLAPPING, 
BOOS AND ABUSE. 


IN TYPICAL ATTITUDE. THE PRESS CONFERENCE, HELD 
BEFORE HE WENT TO EAST BERLIN, LASTED 2} HOURS. 


The main event of the abortive Summit Conference was undoubtedly the 
incredible Press Conference held in the Palais de Chaillot and attended by 
about 3000 journalists, spectators and propagandists. In his long speech, the 
Soviet Premier made violent attacks on United States policy on the spy flights. 
He said that the Americans had arrogantly declared that such flights were 
part of a programme approved by the President, and scornfully referred to the 
fact that President Eisenhower had offered only to suspend the flights during 


MR. KHRUSHCHEVY DECLAIMING. PRESENT AT THE CONFERENCE 
WERE MR. VINOGRADOV AND MR. GROMYKO. 


| 


.MR. KHRUSHCHEV’S 
PRESS CONFERENCE. 


WHERE ABOUT 3000 JOURNALISTS ASSEMBLED AT THE PRESS CONFERENCE IN THE PALAIS 
DE CHAILLOT. A 100-YARD-LONG LOBBY WAS SPECIALLY CONVERTED. 


IN THEATRICAL POSE: MR. KHRUSHCHEV SAID HE 
INTENDED TO SIGN A PEACE TREATY WITH EAST GERMANY. 


his term of office. When asked if Russia intended to continue the talks on 
disarmament and the cessation of nuclear tests, he replied that the American 
“ imperialists’ had received an eye-opener by the U-2 incident and had 
perhaps understood. He said Russia was ready to sign an agreement on the 
cessation of nuclear tests, and was ready for real disarmament with control 
to prevent countries from rearming secretly. He had earlier paid tribute to 
Mr. Macmillan for making the Summit possible. 
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A STUDY IN FRUSTRATION: 


peaceful negotiations 
to settle international questions and quoted a joint declaration made by himself, 
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THE DISAPPOINTED WESTERN LEADERS AT THE ELYSEE PALACE AFTER THE SUMMIT 
Soon after the short-lived Summit conference the visiting leaders left Paris. 
President 


Eisenhower went to Lisbon, ee 


President Eisenhower and President de Gaulle, which ended with the words: 
“We remain unshaken in our conviction that all outstanding international 
questions should be settled not by the use of threat or force but by peaceful means 
of negotiation.” On leaving, President Eisenhower regretted the failure of the 
Summit conference and stressed that because of this set-back the members of 
the Western alliance would draw closer than ever together. 








M* heart invariably sinks as I enter the 
National Portrait Gallery, not, I hasten to 
add, because of its contents, but because its 
entrance hall makes me think of Traitors Gate: 
once I have shaken off a feeling of guilt all is 
well, and just now, by turning smartly to the left, 
one finds oneself in a world of very special enchant- 
ment—as if Charles II was looking over one’s 
shoulder with that oddly beguiling look of his. 
The occasion is, of course, the 300th anniversary 
of the Restoration, and it is fascinating to see 
with what imagination, combined, of course, with 
sound learning, the gallery has organised a show 
of fifty-three items only in such a way that the 
ity of this aloof, enigmatic character 
comes to life. Enigmatic he surely remains, in 
spite of a cloud of contemporary witnesses, later 
erudite apologists, whitewashers and denigrators. 
I am prepared to accept the judgment that he 
was lazy, venal, heartless, shameless and a liar: 
I am convinced from these portraits alone (by no 
means all of them great masterpieces) and with- 
out other evidence, that he was also a charmer, 
with a wry, almost a Cockney, sense of humour. 


We see him at many stages, first as the pretty 
child of seven or eight, just as that flatterer—that 
highly-gifted flatterer—Van k saw him in the 
painting which the Commonwealth sold and which 
was recovered after the Restoration. Next as 
the boy of 14, by William Dobson, a more than 
competent portrait showing him in rich gilt 
armour with a battle scene in the background, 
and then comes a not too fine but wonderfully 
revealing painting, one of the earliest portraits of 
the exile. He is eighteen, a dark, sombre young 
man, thinking dark thoughts—one can well 
understand how it was that Gaston d’Orleans’s 
daughter, La Grande Mademoiselle, found him 
gauche and uninteresting. 


In due course we and the 
King come to happier days, 
the occasion recorded in 
a remarkable, if somewhat 
clumsy, painting by Hierony- 
mus Janssens of about 1660 
—a very large crowded can- 
vas lent by H.M. the Queen 
from the Windsor collection, 
in which the same person- 
ages are seen at one and 
the same time performing 
different actions—in the 
background seated at a 
banquet, in the foreground 
atadance. Here is a detail 
from this painting showing 
Charles dancing with his 
sister, Mary of Orange, per- 
haps at a ball held at The 
Hague in May 1660 before 
he set sail for England. 
The picture is a historical 
record of no small impor- 
tance, for it shows not only 
Charles and his sister but, 
seated behind him to the 
right and also wearing a 
hat, his brother James, 
destined to succeed him— 
and destined also to be sup- 
planted by the little boy 
standing between the two 
women further to the right, 
Mary’s son William, later 
William III of the Glorious 
Revolution. The boy, also wearing a hat, to the 
right of Mary of Orange, is the younger brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester who died soon afterwards; 
at this time marvellously like James, and the 
two of them so unlike Charles that it is quite 
difficult to realise that they were all three sons 
of the same parents. 


After the Restoration the portraits become 
masklike and ceremonial, as is inevitable in official 
portraits of the monarch rather than of the man. 
But there are exceptions, as in the Riley studio 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


A CHARLES II EXHIBITION. 


portrait—the catalogue suggests Clostermann as 
the painter—done towards the end of the reign, 
i.e., between 1680 and his death in 1685, where, 
in black wig and lined face, minus moustache, he 
looks ill“and disillusioned, a type of portrait of 
which the original (now unknown) provoked the 
famous endearing quip “ Is this like me? Odd’s 
fish, then I'm an ugly fellow.’’ Is it surprising 
that we forget the faults and remember the 


“CHARLES Il,” BY SAMUEL COOPER (1609-1672): A VERY FINE 

DRAWING IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY EXHIBITION 

ON CHARLES II, WHICH IS DISCUSSED HERE BY FRANK DAVIS. 
(Red and black chalk on brown paper: 65 by 5} ins.) 


good humour of a monarch who could thus laugh 
at himself? But even in this fairly relaxed and 
unflattering portrait, Charles is wearing armour 
and the K.G. sash. 


In the famous “ Pineapple ’’ picture, lent by 
Lady Cholmondeley, he is dressed neither in State 
robes nor in armour; instead, a tall man with a 
big nose, a big wig and a big hat, star on his 
breast, standing in front of a formal garden with 
a red-brick mansion beyond, is being offered a 
pineapple by the Royal gardener, John Rose. 


(Detail from the painting by Hieronymus Janssens.) 


Not, it is true, a particularly intimate portrait, 
nor for that matter, by a particularly good painter 
(Hendrik Danckerts has been suggested): the 
King is not looking at the obsequious gardener, 
but at us—it is no doubt this pose of his which 
helps to give the painting its peculiar fascination, 
as if he is inviting us to join the party. The King’s 
dress dates the picture to about 1670. As to the 
pineapple, a good deal has been written about 
its introduction to England, and doubts have been 
expressed as to whether John Rose actually grew 
one; to which I should have thought the answer 
was. that the picture could scarcely have been 
painted showing the King’s gardener offering the 
King an exotic fruit on his bended knee had he 
not raised it himself. Horace Walpole once 
owned the painting and, on a label on the back, 
said that the occasion was the first pineapple 
grown in England; that was written more than a 
century after the date of the picture, and is 
scarcely evidence, but it seems a likely tradition. 
As to the first imported pineapples, Evelyn 
provides an answer in his Diary for August 9, 
1661. “I first saw the famous Queen Pine 
brought from Barbados and presented to his 
Majestie; but the first that were ever seen in 
England were those sent to Cromwell four years 
since. 


Another fascinating painting, not nearly so 
well known, is a very wide composite picture of 
Charles's State entry into London by the Dutchman, 
Dirck Stoop, who came to England in the train of 
Catherine of Braganza in 1662 and stayed until 
1678. This is a contrived composition of the 
procession winding through triumphal arches like 
a Chinese dragon, based partly upon engravings by 
Hollar, partly upon those by David Loggan of 
the triumphal arches. General Monk, the General 
Manager, as it were, of the Restoration, newly 
created Duke of Albemarle, rides behind the King. 
At the end of the gallery, and very cleverly lit 
from above, is a superbly flamboyant marble bust 
by Honoré Pellé, signed and dated 1684, and near 

it a portrait by this same 
Dirck Stoop of the pious 
and apparently terribly dull 
Catherine of Braganza. 


Then come what are 
perhaps the most aestheti- 
cally satisfying things in the 
exhibition—a miniature by 
John Hoskins, another by 
Samuel Cooper, and a draw- 
ing from Windsor, perhaps 
the very drawing mentioned 
by Evelyn in the Diary for 
January 10, 1662. “ Being 
called into his Majesties 
Closet, where Mr. Cooper 
(the rare limner) was crayon- 
ing of his face and head, 
to make the stamps by, 
for the new mill’d money, 
now contriving.”” Yet a 
fourth is by the less accom- 
plished but highly competent 
David des Granges who 
was with Charles in Scot- 
land in 1651 and, we read, 
produced at least fifteen 
miniatures about that time 
for distribution to friends 
of the cause: others too, 
apparently, of a slightly 
different type, perhaps done 
from the life. 


CHARLES Il DANCING WITH HIS SISTER, MARY OF ORANGE, AT A BALL GIVEN AT THE HAGUE JUST BEFORE HIS 
TRIUMPHANT RETURN TO ENGLAND IN MAY 1660. 
The illustrations on this page are Crown Copyright reserved, reproduced by Gracious Permission of H.M. the Queen. 


Some admirable medals, 
propagandist satirical prints, 
a birdcage view of Bos- 
cobel, White Ladies and the Royal Oak, and 
photographs of the funeral wax effigy at West- 
minster (to me both boring and gruesome) 
complete a show on a small scale which is 
nicely balanced between the historical and the 
aesthetic and leaves everyone free to form his 
own judgment about the character of the 
central figure— advertised, with {1000 on his 
head after his escape from Worcester in 1651, 
as a “tall man, above two yards high, with 
dark brown hair scarcely to be distinguished 
from black.” 
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ASALE AT CHRISTIE’S: AN AMERICAN EXHIBITION ; AND RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 


- ee ae, 
“THE ARTIST AT MADRID IN 1901," BY PABLO PICASSO (BORN 
“LA SCENE DE L'OPERA,” BY JEAN LOUIS FORAIN : 1881): SOLD ALSO AT CHRISTIE'S ON MAY 20 FOR {2,100 
(1852-1931): SOLD AT CHRISTIE'S ON MAY 20 FOR £3,990. ‘ (Charcoal: 9} by 12} ins.) 

(Oil on canvas: 23 by 28 ins.) 





“CHARLES BARING WALL,” BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE: AN 
“THE REV. WILLIAM PENNICOTT,” BY SIR THOMAS UNFINISHED PORTRAIT LENT BY AMHERST COLLEGE TO THE 
LAWRENCE (1769-1830): SHOWING AT AN AMERICAN EXHIBI- “ ARTHUR ATHERLEY,” SY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. ONE OF MANY § EXHIBITION WHICH IS AT THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM, 
TION OF LAWRENCE’S WORKS. (Oil on canvas: 30 by 25 ins.) MAGNIFICENT PORTRAITS. (Oli on canvas: 50 by 40} ins.) MASS. (Oi) on canvas; 305 by 25 ins.) 


The first two pictures 
here were sold at Chris- 


painting shows the 
artist in his most satiric 
and biting vein. 

Lawrence paintings 
come from an exhibi- 
tion of his works that 
is being held at the 
Worcester Art 
Museum, Massachu- 
setts until June 6. The 
superb painting 
“Arthur Atherley,”’ 
which shows Eton Col- 


acquisitions by the 
National Gallery, 
Le Sueur and the 
lovely Degas pastel, 
are also shown here. 
(Left.) 
“ST. PAUL AT EPHESUS,” 
BY EUSTACHE LE SUEUR 
(1616-1655): ONE OF THE ” 
2) ae “ FEMME S'ESSUYANT APRES LE BAIN,” BY HILAIRE-GERMAIN-EDGAR DEGAS 
BY THE NATIONAL GAL- 4 - 
LERY SHOWN HERE. (Oil ea (1834-1917): ALSO RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
: 40} by 34 ins.) (Pastel on paper: 40) by 39 ins.) 
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NO FANTASY BUT A DISTINCT POSSIBILITY: A BRISTOL SIDDELEY FLYING LO 


This British flying lorry, developed by Bristol Siddeley Engines, is one of the most initial cost, it is expected that the wingless vehicles (about 20 ft. long 0 
interesting developments in transport since the Wright brothers. In December and as easy to park as a normal lorry) would first be used for military purpé 
1959 we published a drawing of this jet-sustained wingless vehicle which could be The maximum operating height could be as much as 15,000 ft., the vel 
flown like a helicopter or driven like a conventional lorry. With its powerful gas with its gas turbine engine, not being dependent on the ground cushion & 
turbine jet-propulsion engine the air lorry could carry a payload of 2 tons for a It was stated by the company that “ the existing design is intended to carry ™ 


dual bain ate sed ob th eoh. or of 1 ton for 190 miles. On externally, but there is no fundamental difficulty in designing a version © 
this basis a London-Birmingham air lorry would take about 25 minutes | its payload within the vehicle.” In the above drawing the flying lorry in the 
against a road lorry’s approximate 4 hours. Because of the relatively high | ground is shown carrying a goods or ammunition container drawn up and fit 
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ICH COULD TRAVEL FROM LONDON TO 


tt its body. The other flying lorries in the centre line have their cargoes 
tnded beneath them. The more distant line is a suggested future development 
Space inside for a limited amount of cargo.. There would be ejector sea‘ 
the crew and a parachute to support the whole machine. This most interesting 
vehicle, which would be capable of being driven along the roads like a lorry 


of taking off at the will of the driver, is reported to be so simple to handle that “ it 
i be driven by a competent motor transport driver.” (Drawn by our Special Artist, 
il. Davis, S.Av.A., with the co-operation of Bristol Siddeley Engines, Lid., Filton, Bristol.) 
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HE glories of 
our garden as 
I write (May 10) are 
two: the lilacs, and 











are commercial growers, for it is a rule in these 
parts that however good the blossom, and I 
have not seen it so good for eight years, the crop 
will be poor if the blossom “ hangs about.” But 
the Morello cherries are still at their most beautiful, 
clouds and drifts and veils and stipples of pure 
white at a distance; constellations of perfect little 
roses by the hundred thousand, in close up. I 
know no ornamental prunus as delicately beautiful 
as this; and since what follows is cherry pie, ad 
ale, cherry brandy, I wonder that everyone 

has the soil for it does not plant this fine er} 
Kentish variety. 


A half-turn of the head from the Morello 
coppice, where the underplanting of polyanthus 
is still magnificent and where the lilies-of -the- 
valley are just coming greenly into flower, we 
have our lilacs grouped on that solid plateau 
of the chalk they like so much. When, from 
time to time, exhausted by my struggle with 
recalcitrant azaleas in our attempt at a peaty 
garden, I curse the chalk, I can always restore 
myself to a better state of mind by remembering 
the lilacs. 


As I suppose everybody knows now, lilacs 
are syringas, syringas are not syringas, but 
Philadelphuses. There are about thirty species 
of syringas, all from Eastern Europe or from 
North-East Asia. The oldest in European cul- 
tivation probably came from the species and 
simple hybrids which embellish such cities as 
Bucharest in the spring, but not until the 
Chinese species and varieties were available to 
plant breeders did we get the magnificent 
modern varieties which, however, are rarely as 
sweetly scented as the species. Ifa garden has 
room for many lilacs, therefore, it is a good 
plan to plant some common lilacs for scent, as 
well as for the distinguished charm of a 
simplicity often lost in the superb hybrids. 


Of the coloured lilacs I like only the singles; 
doubling gives the flowers a clotted look, which 
detracts from their beauty. This effect is 
not noticeable in the whites, however; on the 
contrary, doubling gives them a richer, creamier 
appearance. The most spectacular of our reds 
is one which is variously spelt in diverse 
catalogues, but whose correct name seems to be 
“ Souvenir de Louis Spath.”” Apart from the fact 
that the deep reddish-purple of the very numerous 
double panicles is a magnificent colour, we have 
found that variety very fast growing: our oldest 
specimen of it is ten feet tall at eight years of age, 
and has a fine seven-feet-wide spread. And this 
despite the fact that for three years it suffered 
from a disease which produced browning and 
withering not of the edges of the leaves, 





IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 









LILACS 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


very loosely—tend to look rather dismal when 
fully open. As far as I know, no single-flowered 
lilac is as blue as the double “‘ Ami Schott "’ which 
I have seen in nurseries. 


Our white lilacs are very poor and I intend to 
them with a “Madame Lemoine ” and an 
ith Cavell,”” both of which are doubles, and 
with a single which I have seen only at Sissinghurst, 
where the lilacs are one of the glories of that 
enchanting garden, and which is called “ Prim- 
rose’ for the excellent reason that its flowers are, 
in fact, primrose yellow. I believe that this is the 
only yellow lilac. When I buy these new plants I 
shall pay more to have self-rooted shrubs: grafted 
syringas are cheaper, but they area terrible nuisance, 
sending up not a few suckers, but a forest of 
suckers very difficult to keep under control. 





THE LILAC “WHICH IS CALLED ‘PRIMROSE’ FOR THE EXCELLENT 
REASON THAT ITS FLOWERS ARE, IN FACT, PRIMROSE YELLOW.” 
Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


All the above-named syringas are well-known 
and established varieties. The best work in 
breeding new ones has been done in Canada and 
the United States, and last season I bought two 
good little shrubs which are quite new to English 
gardens, * ‘Esther Staley”’ and josiflexa “ Belli- 
cent.” The former has flowered this spring. 
* Bellicent "’ belongs to a group of syringas bred 


in the 1920's by 


Miss Preston ot 
Ottawa, and called 
y tia * josifiexa. 
account of 
oo plants was 
given by Mr. F. P. 
Knight, F.L.S., 
V.M.H., to the 
R.H.S. last April 
(1959). In the course of it he described 
“* Bellicent *’ as his favourite among the Ottawa 
lilacs and as having ‘“ magnificent terminal 
panicles of rose-pink flowers.” Our specimen 
is growing very well but it is not yet read 
to flower. If age were the sole critetion I should 
have expected the same behaviour of our “ 
Staley’; but in fact it has produced two 
small panicles in its first year, and although 
perhaps I ought to have removed them, I did not 
do so because I wanted to check the colour. 
“Esther Staley” is one of the hybrids raised 
in California by Mr. W. B. Clarke and is stil] 
not commonly to be met with in England 
Dark pink in bud, the flowers open to pale 
pink; there is, to my eye, no blue what. 
ever in this variety. Gardeners who would 
like to check on the colour and form of the 
flowers before planting one for themselves, 
can do so by referring to the excellent colour 
plate of this lilac in the R.H.S. Journal for 
November 1959. 











We have among the lilacs an oddity—I don't 
think we can dignify it with a more laudatory 
designation—S. microphylla. This is a minia- 
ture shrub which, with us, has not attained 
three feet yet, in the time it has taken ordinary 
lilacs planted at the same time to grow ei 
or nine. Apparently it rarely grows above five 
feet and about as much through. It carries 
its purple, sweet-scented flowers stiffly—rather 
gracelessly in fact—and its leaves are no bigger 
than a sixpence, but it is quite an amusing little 
shrub and useful to set in front of other lilacs 
so that its foliage conceals their trunks and a 
sort of leafy massif is formed. 


Although one is advised to plant syringas 
in open ground and keep it hoed, we have 
found no advantage in this: some of our lilacs 
are so planted; others are in grass, and there is 
nothing to choose between them. The grass is 
the rough grass of the shrubbery, not close- 
mown lawn. But we mulch round the trees 
with compost every year. If your syringas do 
not do very well, try hoeing sulphate of potash 
into the mulch in June. As to pruning, we 
confine ourselves to cutting off the panicles as 
soon as the flowers have faded and before the 
seeds have formed, every year. There is no doubt 

at all that this is worth doing, although it is a 
considerable task on tall, old shrubs, entailing 
exhausting work with the long-arm pruner, a 
perfectly horrible tool to use. 


Lilacs can be propagated by cuttings, but 
many of them do not root very readily. The best 
way of increasing stock is therefore by layering, 

but as it is rarely practicable to bend a 





but of theirinner area. This turned out 
to be due to magnesium deficiency 
which we cured by repeatedly spraying 
the foliage with a solution of Epsom 
salt and at the same time by working 
some Epsom salt into the ground above 
the roots. Thisdeficiency never afflicted 
any other lilac, but the trouble was 
more likely to have been due to an 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


HE gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 

on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News. 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 





accident of siting, than to any varietal 
peculiarity. 


Another splendid dark-flowered 
lilac is “ Massena,”’ which we have 
likewise found to grow very fast and 
sturdy. For those who like them, an 
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it; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 


branch down to the soil excepting in 
rather young plants, we have found the 
answer in air-layering. I shall be 
writing about this technique of 
propagation, which has been made 
much easier and more reliable than 
it used to be by the use of plastic 
films, within the next week or two, 
so I shall say nothing about it here 
For cuttings, half-ripened shoots are 
used and the general experience 
seems to be that whereas species root 
fairly well, the best hybrids do not. 
But here, too, plastic film comes in 
very handy, as I shall describe in 
the same forthcoming article: it en- 
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among the singles is probably “ Clark’s 
Giant,’’ but these blue-flowered 
lilacs—l am using the word blue 
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S. vulgaris, or even privet, but the 
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latter is an abominable practice and 
the former entails trouble with suckers. 
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FLOWER AND STILL-LIFE PAINTINGS: AN EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


“ FLOWERS IN A FAIENCE BOWL,” BY JAN (VELVET) BRUEGHEL (1568-1625): A DELIGHTFUL 
STUDY BY THIS MASTER. (Panel: 18} by 25} ins.) 


“ MIXED FLOWERS IN AN EARTHENWARE VASE,” BY PETER 
BINOIT (ACTIVE AROUND 1611-1624): ANOTHER CHARMING 
PAINTING. (Oil on panel: 26 by 18} ins.) 


“STILL LIFE WITH CAULDRON, PITCHER AND A BUNDLE OF 
ONIONS ON A KITCHEN TABLE,” BY JEAN-BAPTISTE-SIMEON 
CHARDIN (1699-1779). (Oi on canvas: 164 by 129 ins.) 


“ A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS,” BY VINCENT VAN GOGH (1853-1890). THIS WAS PAINTED IN 1685 


DURING HIS NUEMNEN PERIOD. (Oil on canvas: 15} by 21} ins.) 


“FLOWERS WITH INSECTS ON A LEDGE,” BY ABRAHAM MIGNON 
(1640.1679): A BRILLIANT ASSEMBLAGE OF BLOOMS CRAWLING 
WITH INSECT LIFE. (Oil on canvas: 37} by 31§ ins.) 


“STILL LIFE WITH ARTICHOKES AND SHRIMPS,” BY OSIAS BEERT (died 1624): A MOUTH-WATERING “ STILL LIFE WITH GOBLET AND FLASK,” BY ABRAHAM VAN BEYEREN (1620-1675): A VIRTUOSO 


PICTURE EXCEPT FOR THE FLY ON THE ARTICHOKE. (Oil on panel: 19} by 26} ins.) 


These flower and still-life paintings come from the unusually fine exhibition 
at the Hallsborough Gallery, 20, Piccadilly Arcade, S.W.1, which is entitled 
“ Flower and Still-Life Paintings of Four Centuries.”” The exhibition opened 
on May 2 and it continues until June 17. The illustrated catalogue is being 
sold in aid of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. The paintings range in 
period from the late 16th century and early 17th to this century. Most of the 
paintings have a sharp individuality, something that is generally absent in an 
exhibition of this kind, where the similarity of subject can blur the distinction 
between artists. Particularly remarkable is the Chardin still life, which 
shows to perfection that master’s ability to transform the objects of common 


PERFORMANCE IN SUCCULENCE. (Oil on canvas: 33} by 44} ins.) 


life into things miraculous for their textures and light. There is a very unusual 
painting on tissue by Vuillard, which was intended for the back of a screen, 
and also there is a flower painting by Delacroix. The Van Gogh which is seen 
here dates from his Nuennen period. But it is in many ways the brilliance 
of the earlier Dutch, Flemish and French painters which dominates. Th- 
“ Flowers with Insects on a Ledge,”” by Mignon, excites not only by its bravura 
on the first impression, but also by the intricate delicacy with which the relation- 
ship between the worlds of plants and insects is conveyed. In the Van Beyeren 
still life the artist has painted a self-portrait om the corner of the 
flask—perhaps to indicate his preference. 
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THE PALACE WHICH HENRY VIII BUILT AND CHARLES II’s 


MISTRESS DEMOLISHED: 


NONSUCH, REVEALED IN 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS. 


pyeaety fifty years ago the excavation of 
Nonsuch Palace 


and of the writer's interest in the Tudor 
palaces, among which Nonsuch was the greatest 
was sponsored by a 





support from the 
Marc Fitch Fund, the British Academy and 
other sources. Work started at the beginning 
of July and continued until the end of 
September 


Nonsuch was the last and the most 
remarkable of Henry VIII's palaces and, 
according to Sir Alfred Clapham, “ achieved 
a reputation throughout Europe which has 
never been accorded to any other English 
building before or since."" From various 
references it is clear that its decoration was 
of an unusually elaborate character in the new 
Renaissance style; it must indeed have 
exerted a very great influence on English 
architecture. The main aim of the excavation 
therefore was to recover a complete ground- 
plan with details of construction, water-supply and 
sewerage. This plan, the archjtectural details and 
decoration, and the contem illustrations 
would, it was hoped, make possible on paper a 
detailed reconstruction of the palace and reveal 
the sources of its architectural inspiration. 

When Henry first became interested, the site 
was occupied by the village of Cuddington. He 
got possession of this, levelled church and village 
and began to build the palace in 1538. It was 
unfinished in 1547 when Henry died, though it is 
clear that he was responsible for the major part 
and that only upperworks and details were left 
incomplete. granted the palace to Henry, 
Earl of Arundel, in 1556 and he completed it. 
His son-in-law, Lord Lumley, sold Nonsuch to 
Elizabeth in 1592 and it became one of her 
favourite palaces, remaining in Royal hands until 
the Commonwealth, when it was surveyed and then 
neglected. After the Restoration, Nonsuch was 
little used. Pepys saw it in 1663 and again in 1665, 
when the Exchequer was moved there from 
Westminster to avoid the Plague. Evelyn wrote 
a description of the plaster facades in 1666. 
Charles II gave it to Lady Castlemaine in 1670 
and she sold it, probably for demolition in 
1687. Parts were still standing in 1750, but 
after that the site was ploughed or left as parkland, 
the western half becoming a wood. 

The earliest view is a sketch in a map of 
Cheam of about 1550, showing what appears to 
be the unfinished north front. The south 
front was drawn in 1568 by Hofnagle (Fig. 1) 
and again in 1610 by John Speed (Fig. 5). A 
painting from the north-west was made about 
1620 (Fig. 3) and another from the north-east 
about 1660-70. 


FIG. 3. NONSUCH PALACE IN ABOUT 1620—FROM THE NORTH-WEST. THIS IS FROM A PAINTING BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST, NOW IN THE 


FIG.2. “ THE HEAD OF A MAN,” BY LEONARDO DA VINCI, WHICH 
INCLUDES ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES OF CORNER TOWERS. 
THESE MUST HAVE BEEN DRAWN ABOUT 1495-6, AND THOUGH 
APPARENTLY OF STONE AND MORE SOPHISTICATED, ARE 


COLLECTION OF THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. 


This shows the Palace as it was about sixty. 
the Exchequer m 


It was little used after the Restoration of Charles II, 
in 1670, and 

tive. The duller one 

oan 


suggestion there was 
and pocketed the ‘ break-down” 


by iasion of the Syndics of the Fitmwiliam M: ) 
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The earliest written description is that in Latin 


Parliamentary Survey 
of 1650 is in the Public Record Office and there 
a in Evelyn, Pepys, Hentzner 


London Road where it makes an S-bend about a 
mile east of Ewell. The building (Figs. 4 and 6) 
consists of an Outer and an Inner Court, with a 
smaller kitchen court to the east (Fig. 6) and is of 
a typically English plan. The cobbled Outer Court 
was entered through a large gate-house; it must 
have been a normal Tudor construction very 
similar to the one at Hampton Court. On the 
eastern side of the Court were entries to the east 
range and, in the south-east corner, to the Kitchen 
Court. On the far side was the smaller but much 
more elaborately decorated Inner Gate-house 
(Fig. 16). 

The Kitchen Court could also be reached from 
the yard by an arched entrance through the north 
block of the Kitchen. The rooms around this 
Court included a room containing a well lined with 
Caen stone (Fig. 18), three large kitchens and a 
strong substructure for a water-cistern. 

The great Wine Cellar (Fig. 19) was entered 
from the Outer Court. It still retained traces of 
the original racks and it had drainage gullies in the 
cobbled floor. On the west side of the Inner 
Gate-house was a smaller cellar also entered 
from the Outer Court. The Inner Court was 
of timber construction on stone foundations, 
and the great beams held, as it were in a 
picture frame, the plaster panels and slate 
decoration which earned this palace the name 
“Nonsuch.” The south front was delimited by 
two huge octagonal towers (Figs. 1 and 5) in the 
centre between which was a semi-octagonal bay- 
window. I am grateful to Professor Webb for 
drawing my attention to the similarity between 
these towers and those sketched by Leonardo da 
Vinci about 1495-6 (Fig. 2). Leonardo's towers, 
though apparently of stone and far more sophisti- 
cated, may be in some way ancestral to those 
at Nonsuch. 

The whole of the couth front, the east face 
and the inwards-facing walls of the Inner 
Court were covered with a plaster facade in 
the Renaissance style. This was in three tiers: 
nearly life-size classical human figures at ground 
or first-floor level, a band of floral decoration 
above these, and at the top a portrait gallery 
of 32 Roman Emperors. Much of this plaster 
work was found (Fig. 7) and it can be closely 
compared with the work in the Grande Galérie 
at Fontainebleau. The beams which held the 
plaster in position were themselves covered 
with panels of carved slate. Most of these 
panels have running patterns designed to 
cover long beams, but there are also larger 
panels which may have come at the junction 
of several timbers. These are often of the 
most complex and highly stylized designs 
(Fig. 11). This carved slate cannot be 
leled in England, but several of the pieces bear 
cursive inscriptions in French with instructions 
for the erection and in one case the mason’s 
name. It seems certain that this type of 
work is French in feeling. It is known that 
Nicholas Belin of Modena, who was working 
at Fontainebleau in 1537, was working at 
Nonsuch in 1542-44. 

There were also terracotta medallions of 
the heads of Roman emperors which probably 
adorned the Inner Gate-house. [Continued opposite. 
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THE FIRST GREAT FLOWERING OF RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND: NONSUCH REVEALED. 
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Fic. 4. THE PLAN OF NONSUCH PALACE AS REVEALED BY THE EXCAVATIONS OF LAST SUMMER. THIS PLAN _5. THE SOUTH FRONT OF NONSUCH, FROM JOHN SPEED'S MAP OF SURREY, 
1S ON THE SAME AXIS AS THE AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF FIG. 6. . THIS ALSO SHOWS THE GREAT GATE BETWEEN THE COURTS. 
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FIG. 6. AN AERIAL VIEW OF NONSUCH AFTER THE 1959 EXCAVATIONS, SHOWING THE INNER COURT (LEFT), THE (RIGHT) AND THE KITCHEN BLOCK (FOREGROUND). COMPARE WITH FIG. 4 


of 
ale } IN THE INNER COURT (LEFT) CAN BE SEEN THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE MUCH EARLIER CUDDINGTON CHURCH (Photograph by John A. Brancher.) 


orking 
ing at elevation. The palace had a piped water-supply fed by gravity from the higher 
ground to the south, and also a well in the kitchen (Fig. 18). Its drainage was 
ons ol also carefully designed with main and branch sewers (Fig. 17) for fluid waste, 
obably is the earliest building in which Renaissance decoration and a whole series of latrine-refuse pits for other uses. Below the Inner Court 
ppesite. scale combined, in the towers, with elements o Renaissance planning and | (Fig. 6) lay the remains of Cuddington Church, demolished in [Continued overleaf. 
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NONSUCH DISCOVERIES: aS SLATE CARVING; AND 
TUDOR—AND OLDER. ail ae A GLASS GOBLET. 


FIG.7. THE HEAD OF A CHERUB IN PLASTER—-FROM FIG. 8. FOUND DURING THE EXCAVATIONS: A CLEAR GLASS GOBLET FIG. 9% THE HEAD OF A WOMAN, IN STONE, 
THE INNER COURT. WORK COMPARABLE WITH OF VENETIAN MANUFACTURE OF THE LATE 16TH OR EARLY 17TH ISTH-CENTURY WORK AND DISCOVERED AMONG 
THAT OF THE GRANDE CALERIE, FONTAINEBLEAU. CENTURY. 6} INS. HIGH. THE FOUNDATION RUBBLE. 


FIG. 10. TWO OF A LARGE GROUP OF INTACT COOKING POTS ¢ FIG. 12. neteimasaenenan } 
FOUND IN A GARDEROBE PIT NEAR THE PALACE KITCHENS. : FIG. 14), FROM THE DEMOLISHED MERTON PRIORY, AND | 


THESE DATE FROM THE EARLY 17TH CENTURY. sortie : : USED AS FOUNDATION MATERIAL FOR THE S.E. TOWER. i 


FIG. il. A CARVED SLATE PANEL, ORIGINALLY 

LOZENGE-SHAPED, WHICH PROBABLY ORIGINALLY 

COVERED THE JUNCTION OF FOUR BEAMS IN THE INNER 
COURT. FRENCH IN STYLE. 


omnes ~ ee. Se Ts 


FIG. 13. A STONEWARE MUG WITH BEARDED FACE, FIG. 14. A LION'S HEAD GARGOYLE FROM MERTON PRIORY. THIS | FIG. 15. FRAGMENTS OF PAINTED 
RHENISH 


MANUFACTURE, OF LATER 16TH-CENTURY CAN BE SEEN, AS IT WAS FOUND, UPSIDE DOWN IN FIG 12. LATER BEARING THE ROYAL MOTTO “DIEU ET MON DROIT.” 
DATE. ORIGINALLY SILVER-MOUNTED. 1STH CENTURY. 


SEVERAL EXAMPLES OF THIS WERE FOUND. 
A 


Continued.) 1538. Its history began with a two-cell building of about A.D.1100, | the west wing, but the Manor House lay to the west of the site of the later 
which was later rebuilt, the rebuilding itself being twice altered at a later palace. In order to obtain stone for Nonsuch, Henry demolished Merton Priory, 
date. There were also slight traces of an earlier wooden structure too scanty about four miles away; in the foundations of the palace were found hundreds 
to give much information. The great barn of Cuddington was found below | of fragments of medieval carved stone-work, some of it very [Continued opposite. 
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GHOSTS OF A GREAT PALACE: THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF NONSUCH. 








+ -_ a NS 
Fic. 16. THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE INNER GATE-HOUSE OF NONSUCH PALACE. THIS ORIGINALLY FIG. 17. INSIDE THE MAIN KITCHEN SEWER OF NONSUCH PALACE, WHICH WAS ALSO LINKED ; 
CARRIED AN ELABORATE TOWER AS SHOWN IN FIG. 5. SEEN HERE FROM THE NORTH-EAST. WITH BRANCH SEWERS. THE PALACE ALSO HAD A PIPED WATER-SUPPLY. 


A... 


Continued.|) fine. This included a superb later i4th-century boss 
(Fig. 12) and a series of gargoyles and carved heads from 15th-century 
drip-mouldings (Figs. 9, 14). The domestic finds were extremely varied 
and important. Most of them came from the series of latrine- 
refuse pits which often contained whole pots (Fig. 10). There was 
an excellent range of Rhenish stoneware mugs and flagons dating from the 
mid-16th to the later 17th centuries; the fine mugs with 

faces (Fig. 13) were usually silver-mounted. Tin-glazed “ delft” of 
Dutch and Italian manufacture also occurred in quantity, and the English 
coarse-wares are sufficiently numerous to provide much information about 
a little-known period. The glass included several very fine vessels of Italian 
manufacture (Fig. 8) together with much English material, [Continued below. 





cetacean, Ce 


FIG. 19. THE GREAT WINE CELLAR OF THE PALACE, RUNNING TOWARDS THE INNER GATE-HOUSE 
FOUNDATIONS. THE FLOOR IS COBBLED, AND TRACES OF THE ORIGINAL RACKS WERE FOUND. 


Continued.) including another Ravenscroft stem. There were also many bronze, iron and 

lead objects and thousands of animal bones. Painted window-glass with the Royal motto 

“ Dieu et Mon Droit” several times repeated was also found (Fig. 15). Nonsuch 

Palace has thus produced important evidence of the strong influence of the French 

Renaissance on English architecture and has provided a large body of material of 

first-class importance as a prime source for the study of the early years of the 

Renaissance in England. It is worth emphasising that the material for this study, 

, & now being undertaken, was recovered by excavation and that in this field of research 

4 manson: cence < on the architecture of the Early Modern period, archaeology has much to offer, for 

; here at Nonsuch it is now possible to see, after the first tentative beginning at Layer 

eh TS CLAD OS TES , We CL ee ee ea Marney and Sutton Place, the first major blossorning of the early Renaissance 
j in England. 
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WHY WOOD-PIGEONS WEAR WHITE. 


OOD-PIGEONS are round-bodied, heavily- 
built and well over a foot long. Their colour 

is a blue-grey, with purple and green on the sides 
of the neck, black in the tail and the large wing 
feathers, and wine-coloured on the breast. There 
is a white patch on each side of the neck forming 
an incomplete collar, whence the alternative name, 
ring-doves. Wood-pigeons are numerous in many 


A PORTRAIT OF A WOOD-PIGEON RELAXED AKD IN 

REPOSE. THE WHITE COLLAR, FROM WHICH THE 

ALTERNATIVE NAME, RING-DOVE, IS DERIVED, IS 
THEN LITTLE IN EVIDENCE. 


parts of their range, which includes Europe 
and a large part of northern Asia. In places 
they are a pest to crops because of their 
numbers. They may therefore be classed 
as familiar birds, and they are one of the 
easiest to identify under varying circum- 
stances. This is not alone on account of 
their size. When on the ground a 
perched, and seen at close range, 
white collar is distinctive. A flock seeding 
on the ground, even when seen at a 
distance, can be readily recognised, although 
it is more difficult then to say what it is 
that gives them away. When one or 
more wood-pigeons fly up from the trees, the 
loud beat of the wings is unmistakable, and 
while flying they can be identified sooner 
or later by the white band on the wings. 

A reader has posed this compound 
question: What are the white markings 
for; are they recognition marks; are thev 
not a disadvantage in disclosing to a hawk 
the pigeon’s whereabouts? In current zoo- 
logical terms the first part of the question 
can only be answered in something of the 
following words: the colours and pattern of 
the plumage have arisen by random muta- 
tion and have been selected out because 
they confer some advantage on the bird. 
So far as we can tell, their value is 
twofold. The general blue-grey of the 
plumage tends to make the bird incon- 
spicuous while in its natural setting—that 
is, among trees—and the white collar and 
the bands on the wings are conspicuous 
and therefore act as marks by which wood- 
pigeons can recognise each other. 

This is, however, an over-simplification. 
To start with, the young pigeon has no 
white collar yet is still accepted by its 
fellows. Moreover, it is a practical cer- 
tainty that if one went to the trouble of 
live-trapping a “pigeon and dyeing 
the white feathers on the sides of the neck so 
that they harmonised with the rest of the plumage, 
that bird on being released would still be accepted 
by its congeners. The white bars on the wings 
are present even in the young bird, but at all ages 
they are hidden when the wings are folded. 
Furthermore, if the white bands on the wings of 
a live-trapped bird were dyed to harmonise with 
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the rest of the wing-plumage, we may be fairly 
sure that, on being released, that pigeon would 
also be accepted by its congeners. 

In this age, we are used to seeing aircraft, and 
some of us can recognise the type and the nation- 
ality of most planes that pass over our heads. 
We do this by their build, size, design—in short, 
by their general appearance. Each plane carries 
recognition marks of some sort, but in identifying 
a particular plane such marks have a value to us 
only on jal occasions, as, for example, if we 
fail to identify it by general appearance. It is a 
fair guess that the same is true of the conspicuous 
markings on the wood-pigeon. When at rest the 
wings are folded and the white bars are hidden, 
the head is drawn into the shoulders and the white 
collar partially or wholly obscured. When the 
bird flies up, the white bars on the wings sud- 
denly flash into sight. The probability is that this, 

with the loud wing-beats always heard 
at the start of a flight, serve to put all wood- 
pigeons around on the alert if not to join in the 
escape from possible danger. 

It is useless to profess to have hard-and-fast 
opinions on a matter of this sort. We can only 
observe and speculate, but as we watch a flock of 
Pigeons disturbed at our approach, it does look as 
though the critical moment is when the first of 


PERCHED IN A LONDON PARK: A WOOD-PIGEON, WHICH IS EASILY IDENTIFIED BY 
THE WHITE COLLAR WHEN IN THIS POSITION AND BY THE WHITE BARS ON THE 


WINGS EXPOSED DURING FLIGHT. (Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


them spreads its wings to become airborne. After 
that, the rest of the flock rises and all fly away, 
and once they are in the air it is highly likely 
that the pigeons are no longer bothering about 


white wing-bands. These may help to some 
extent to keep the birds together, like the dis- 
tinctively coloured jerseys of a football team, but 
it is more likely that when acting as a group, 


with a common oe. they recognise each other 
by general a) 

When, therefore, we say the white wing-bands 
have a value to the pigeons, we mean they have q 
value more especially at a particular moment of 
crisis. Also, when we say this feature of the 
plumage has been selected out because it has q 
value in survival, we mean the same thing: that 
it has an especial value at critical moments. The 
principle behind this is one we have been slow tg 
realise, but supporting evidence is forthcoming 
from several directions. Thus, when we speak of 
the blue-grey plumage of the wood-pigeon helping 
to camouflage its owner, the assumption has been 
in the past that the camouflage is operative mor 
or less at all times. Experimental work done 
within the past few years has shown that camou- 
flage of any kind is most effective when the num- 
bers of a species are low, and probably only effec. 
tive then. It is, so to speak, an insurance against 
numbers dropping to a dangerous minimum, and 
it can be paralleled by saying that a column of 
troops on the march, even if in camouflaged 
uniforms, will still be conspicuous, but one soldier 
on his own wearing this same. uniform will be 
almost bound to escape attention. So far as the 
wood-pigeon, or any other animal species, is 
concerned, it is still true that nature cares little 
for the individual but is jealous to safeguard 
the species. 

To some extent this gives us the answer 
to the last part of the compound question; 
how far the white markings on the wood- 
pigeon are a disadvantage in the presence 
of a hawk. In this, also, there can be no 
question of stating a firm opinion. We 
can only observe and speculate. What 
we then find is very much as follows. 
Hawks have keener eyesight than we have. 
I was at some pains to stress in my opening 
paragraph that wood-pigeons are easily seen 
and easily identified by us, and they must 
be even more readily picked out by the 
keener eyesight of a hawk. There is 
safety in numbers, and we can accept as 
a general rule that birds and beasts of prey 
pick off the stragglers from flocks, which 
are as likely as not to be the weaklings 
and the sickly. All the same, it is not by 
any means unknown for a hawk to fly 
into a group, especially of birds on the 
ground, and pick off the nearest. A lot 
depends on circumstances, including no 
doubt how sharp an edge is on the hawk’s 
appetite. 

So long as pigeons, or any other bird, 
are numerous, the losses represent such a 
small percentage of the whole that they 
are, from point-of-view of the species, 
unimportant. Indeed, since it is mainly 
the sick and weak that are taken, the 
losses are beneficial to the species as a 
whole, in that the vigour of the stock is 
maintained, possibly improved. When, from 
other causes, such as shortage of food, 
hard weather, disease, the numbers are 
brought to a dangerously low level, it is 
important that the survivors should have 
the greatest chances to escape from a pre- 
dator. It is then, in this period of crisis, 
that natural selection is most actively at 
work. It is then that an alarm signal, 
whether it be the loud beating of the wings 
or the white bands on the wings, assumes a 
greater importance not only to the indi- 
vidual, but through it to the species. The 
white bands may, in fact, serve to direct 
the attention of the hawk to its quarry, 
but that is a small risk as compared with 
the benefit obtained from their use as a 
danger si ; 

Criticism is often levelled at scientists 
for their reluctance to give the decided 
opinion. - But how can one, in dealing 
with living organisms? In this instance, 
nobody who has not lived the life of a pigeon 
and seen life through a pigeon’s eyes can hope 
to know the absolute truth. It may even be 
that the white markings have no value at 
all in the life of a wood-pigeon. After all, 
there are other members of the dove family that 
have no white collar and no white bars on the 
wings. 





THE 


TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE AS HE WAS SWORN IN AS CHIEF justice” OF PAKISTAN: 
MR. JUSTICE A. R. CORNELIUS (LEFT), THE FIRST NON-MUSLIM TO FILL THE POST. 
Mr. Justice A. R. Cornelius is seen taking the oath of office when he was sworn in as the 
Chief Justice of Pakistan on May 13, in Rawal; Administering the oath is the Acting 
President of Pakistan, Lieut.-General Wajid Ali Burki (right). 
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WINWERS OF THE CURTIS CUP: THE VICTORIOUS 


BY 6 MATCHES TO 2, WITH ONE HALVED. 


The members of the U.S.  Oucst; Mine ] ly beat ig —_ at Lindrick on May 21, are 
( ], Gundersen Misa Eller; Mrs. A. 


John- 
yo p37 by Goodwin 


y 


A WEW CIVIL DEFENCE CHIEF: 

LT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM STRATTON. 

Lieut.-General Sir William 
ice-Chief 


ippointed Inspector 

al of Civil Defence in the 

Home Office upon his retirement 

from the Army. The appoint- 

ment will take effect on 
September 1. 


ees 


THE FIRST COMMONWEALTH STATESMAN TO BECOME A LIFE PEER: L LORD CASEY (CENTRE) WITH HIS. 
Lord Casey, formerly Australian Minister of External 


to be made a life 
in Charge of th 


Miss Hannah Stanton, the mis- 
sionary who was deported — the 
South African Government under 

its emergency regulations, 
arrived in London on May 23. 
Miss Stanton, who for three 
years was warden of the Tume- 
long Mission, Pretoria, spent 

over seven weeks in in prison. 


Affairs, 
and took his seat in the House of Lords on Ma 
¢ Commonwealth Scientific and industrial Research ¢ 


is the first Commonwealth statesman 
18. He became Minister 
pegeaieetion in 1950. 


ARRESTED AFTER 15 YEARS: 
ADOLF EICHMANN, NAZI JEW- 
BAITER. 


ty - 
is to be tried for his life by an 
Israel court. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER IN INDIA 
SIR PAUL GORE-BOOTH. 
Sir Paul Gore-Booth, at present 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State 
in the Foreign Office, will suc- 
ceed Mr. M. MacDonald as 
United Kingdom High Commis- 
sioner in India. Sir Paul is to be 
succeeded by 4 Patrick Reilly, 
who is retiri s Ambassador in 


KILLED IN A RACING ACCIDENT: 


MR. CHRIS THRELFALL. 
Mr. Chris Threlfall, the 


footbridge, which had just col- 

lapsed on the track. Six specta- 

tors were also killed. He was in 
the B.M.C.-Elva works team. 


TO CAPTAIN ENGLAND'S GLIDER TEAM OF THREE MEN: MRS. ANN WELCH WITH TWO 


PILOTS, COMMANDER N. GOODHART (LEFT) AND COLONEL DEANE DRUMMOND. 


mander A. Geothart. 


Mrs. Ann Welch is to captain England's team in the World Gliding Championships, 
which will take place near hog from June 4 to June 19. The third pilot is Com- 
elch, a noted clider pilot, will not be fiying herself. 


| 
; 
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THE QUEEN MOTHER’S TOUR: SCENES AT SALISBURY, 
BULAWAYO AND LIMALUNGA. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND: THE QUEEN MOTHER PRESENTING POST-GRADUATE GREETED BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, LORD DALHOUSIE: THE 
CERTIFICATES IN EDUCATION TO STUDENTS OF THE COLLEGE. DURING HER VISIT SHE ALSO CONFERRED DEGREES. QUEEN MOTHER AT SALISBURY AIRPORT ON MAY Ii 





- 

i - ad 
QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER AT A RECEPTION GIVEN IN HER HONOUR BY THE AT BULAWAYO—AFTER A CHURCH SERVICE: THE QUEEN MOTHER WITH THE GOVERNOR OF 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE FEDERATION AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, SALISBURY. S. RHODESIA, SIR HUMPHREY GIBBS, AND DR. HUGHES, ARCHBISHOP OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


» HE Queen 

Mother arrived 

at Salisbury, 

Southern Rhodesia, 

for her three-week 

tour of the Federa- 

tion on May 11. 

Over 60,000 people 

lined the capital’s 

streets to cheer her 

on the drive from 

the airport to 

Government House. 

She had been wel- 

comed at the air- 

port by Lord Dal- 

housie, the 

Governor-General. 

After leading 

citizens had been 

presented, among 

them the Governor 

of Southern Rho- 

desia and Lady 

Gibbs, the acting 

Federal Prime 

Minister and Lady 

Barrow, and the PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN MOTHER ON THE OCCASION OF HER OPENING OF THE CENTRAL AFRICAN 

Prime Minister of TRADE FAIR AT BULAWAYO: A GOLD CASKET OF BEAUTIFUL SANDAWANA EMERALDS. 

Southern Rhodesia, 

Sir Edgar Whitehead, the Queen Mother inspected a guard of honour of the ist Battalion, The Royal 

Rhodesia Regiment. On May 13, as Chancellor of the University of London, she conferred degrees at 

the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland on 101 students, amongst whom were sixteen Africans, 

five of them women. It was the Queen Mother’s third visit to the College, and the occasion was one of a 

great academic splendour. The following day she opened the Central African Trade Fair and was presented tHE QUEEN MOTHER, ESCORTED BY THE PARAMOUNT CHIEF OF 

with some splendid emeralds from the great Sandawana deposit. She was given a great reception in BAROTSELAND, SIR MWANAWINA Ill, AND THE RESIDENT 
Barotseland, being the first member of the Royal family to visit the kingdom. COMMISSIONER, MR. G. CLAY. 
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“WE ARE AMUSED !”: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN WELCOMED BY MEMBERS OF THE CRAZY GANG DRESSED AS YEOMEN OF THE 
GUARD AT THE ROYAL VARIETY PERFORMANCE HELD IN LONDON ON MAY 16. 


The 1960 Royal Variety Performance was held at the Victoria Palace Theatre, 
London, on May 16, before the Queen and Prince Philip. Members of the 
celebrated Crazy Gang, who were on their “home ground,” provided much of 
the evening’s entertainment. Among their contributions was a topical sketch 
which showed them dressed as bridesmaids recalling their varied experiences 
at a certain wedding recently. They also appeared as Yeomen of the Guard, 
and in a jungle scene. Other entertainers included Sammy Davis, Jnr., 


' 
| 
j 


| 


whom Groucho Marx is reported to have called “ the greatest entertainer in 
the whole world.”” Charlie Drake also had a successful evening, particularly 
with an exuberant Apache dance. Liberace, equipped with a candelabrum 
and a reflecting piano, played Liszt’s 14th Hungarian Rhapsody and “ You 
made me love you.” Younger talent included two popular young singers, 
Cliff Richard and Adam Faith. In the finale all 180 performers appeared 
in evening dress. The producer was Charles Henry. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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“almost as 
writing for an audience outside 
the West End, would seek 
naturally to run a management 
into debt and to drive people 
from his play. All I knew was 
that Rattigan had a civilised 
wit, a way of creating character 
in afew strokes, and a desper- 
ately unfashionable skill in 
construction. 


This, of course, would never 
endear him to the Wemmick 
school of dramatists (and 
admiring critics). You will recall 
that Mr. Wemmick, in “‘ Great 
Expectations,” observed sud- 
denly, “Halloa! Here ‘sachurch! 
Let's go in!” and again, 
“ Halloa! Here 's Miss Skiffins ! 
Let’s have a wedding!”’ 
Similarly, it is the thing to 
exclaim, “Halloa! Here's a 
theatre! Let’s have a play!” 
And the ensuing charade is 
regarded as a lesson to dramatists 
unwise enough to believe that 
an audience respects any skill 
in narrative, any attempt to 
consider a play as a piece of 
architecture. 


Rattigan has always been 

an architect. But though I had 

long known his qualities, I had never 
imagined that he would write such a play 
as “Ross,” which is the most 
enthralling in years. It is the tale of Lawrence 
of Arabia; visitors to the Haymarket will find 
that Rattigan has put before them one of the 
enigmas of modern history with the strongest 
force and judgment. I find the play especially 
absorbing because, a few years ago, Richard 
Aldington sought to destroy the legend of 
Lawrence in a book so vehement that one 
merely wanted to hear the other side. It was 
a ay at the Haymarket premiére to discover 
in “ Ross” an even-tempered statement of a 
oushiens that must long exercise the historian. 
What impelled T. E. Lawrence, that fantastic- 
ally complex man, histrionic introvert, to seek 
obscurity behind a pseudonym and a Service 
number in the ranks of the Air Force? What 
took him from “‘ The Seven Pillars of Wisdom" 
to “ The Mint”? Or, as Alexander says in 
Rattigan’s play about another adventure story, 
“‘ Where did it first go wrong?” 


“ Ross” does not dogmatise about the 
man, so strangely blending arrogance and 
reserve, who changed the face of the Middle 
East campaign. He had a profound belief 
in the value of self-knowledge. He made 
a fetish of will-power. During his campaigns 
he endured much. It may be that he sought 
to escape from a ruthlessly searing memory, 
from a sense of failure when the 
world acclaimed him as triumphant. Rattigan 
lets us debate for ourselves: he puts special 
emphasis on Lawrence's terrifying 


fully as we can expect in the theatre. 
us back from an Air Force depot at 


KNEW that Terence Rattigan was one 
of the best dramatists in the modern 
I had never troubled about the sour- 
that, because he could hold a 

, had dismissed him as 

if any dramatist, 


experience 
at Deraa. The play—it is called a “ dramatic 
portrait "—sets its hero fully before us, or as 
It takes 


ARABIA AND ILLYRIA. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


And every character met upon the path, from the 
urbanely determined Allenby and the discerning 
Storrs to a sly and dangerous old desert chief- 
tain, is established with an ease and certainty 
pan ay pada g Sir Alec Guinness is so 

ly Lawrence, in his irony, arrogance, deep 


“ WOULD YOU HAVE A LOVE-SONG, OR A SONG OF GOOD LIFE ?"”: A SCENE FROM THE STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
PRODUCTION OF “ TWELFTH NIGHT” WITH (L. TO R.) SIR ANDREW AGUECHEEK (IAN RICHARDSON), FESTE 


(MAX ADRIAN) AND SIR TOBY BELCH (PATRICK WYMARK) MAKING MERRY. 
Photograph by Gordon Goode. 


FROM “ ROSS,” A BRILLIANT NEW PLAY ON LAWRENCE OF ARABIA, BY TERENCE 

RATTIGAN, AT THE HAYMARKET: THE TURKISH GENERAL (GEOFFREY KEEN) 

TELLS ROSS (ALEC GUINNESS) “ THE DOOR AT THE BOTTOM OF THE STAIRS IS 
UNLOCKED. IT LEADS INTO THE STREET.” (Photograph by Angus McBean.) 


sensibility, and sombre withdrawal, that we cannot 
conceive of any alternative reading, though there 
are sure to be many. Harry Andrews’s com- 
manding Allenby, Mark Dignam’s rasping old 


from the Cambridge to the St. Martin’s. 
met it twice before. on stages too large for it 
the wit and true emotion of John Mortimer’s play 
of the Kilburn fringe make their effect readily, 





devil of the desert (Auda Abu Tayi), and 
Anthony Nicholls’s Storrs are as good as 

they well can be, which says much; and 
Byam Shaw, in the Motley sets, has re-created 
miraculously the atmosphere of Lawrence's world, 
This is, believe me, an extraordinary night in the 


“len 


English theatre. 


All of it is new to the stage. 
On the other hand, the people 
of Illyria—revisited at the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford - upon-Avon—are as 
familiar to us as any in the 
Drama. Familiar though they 
are, they can often surprise. 
In the present ‘“‘ Twelfth Night,” 
visually a reproduction of Peter 
Hall’s 1958 revival, at least three 
of them do surprise us: Malvolio, 
Feste, Sir Andrew. 


Eric Porter sees Malvolio 
almost as a member of the 
Illyrian Civil Service. I have 
never known the part to be less 
exaggerated. The man examines 
the letter logically: it is some- 
thing about which, if needed, 
he could write a comprehensive 
minute. Realising that an affair 
of the heart is indicated, he 
enters into it with appropriate 
solemnity (doubtless he has first 
filled in the relevant forms), 
Always he is a personage, and 
he remains a personage to the 
end when, for once, “I'll be 
revenged on the whole pack of 

ou!” has real and ominous 
The new Sir Andrew Aguecheek (Ian 
m), the kind of man Malvolio would 
regard with abhorrence, is a gentle trier. 
Though he knows nothing of the art of making 
friends and influencing people, he feels clearly 
that he has gone through all the right 
motions, and is grieved that everything still 
goes wrong. Feste (Max Adrian), the veteran 
“* fool,” is the wisest man in the play, hollow- 
eyed, disillusioned: a reading not often 
sustained with Mr. Adrian's resloutions. 


weight. 


Among the others, Dorothy Tutin has 
much strengthened her Viola. Her sense of 
humour is as gay as ever, and we are able 
aow to hear the music in the air which eluded 
us in 1958. Patrick Wymark continues to be 
a highly efficient Toby, and Frances Cuka gets 
amiably through Maria, whose position on 
Olivia’s staff is still oddly indefinite. The 
failure is the Olivia, but one must qualify this 
by explaining that Geraldine McEwan acted 
the part two years ago and made of Olivia the 
susceptible little poseuse Peter Hall wished. 
Barbara Barnett, who is without Miss 
McEwan’s comic flash, cannot yet carry the 
part, though she rises to ‘‘ Most wonderful ! ” 
in the lastscene. Thesets, often gauze-mantled, 
are Lila de Nobili’s idea of an Illyria lapped 
in dream; the costumes are Cavalier. It is a 
better occasion than in 1958; this “ Twelfth 
Night” is distilling much more of the proper 
magic. 

Peter Hall is also director of “The Wrong 
Side of the Park,”” which has moved, in London, 
I had 


and without strain, in an intimate 





Uxbridge in the early ‘twenties, to the 
blaze and horror of the desert war a few 
years earlier, and then returns us to 
Uxbridge and the end of one of Lawrence's 
“lives’’: Aircraftman Ross, at the close, 
is becoming Shaw: it was as T. E. Shaw 
that Lawrence died. 


Rattigan has contrived his play with 
immense skill. We accept naturally 
the flash-back,~ during malaria, that 
moves us through the desert war. 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“NED KELLY " (Theatre Royal, E.15).—Joan Littlewood directs a tale of the 
Australian bushranger. (May 23.) 
“ ROGER THE SIXTH "” (Westminster).—A play by Joseph Carole, directed by 
Leslie Phillips. (May 24.) 
“IT’S IN THE BAG” (Duke of York’s)—A comedy adapted by Robin 
Stayfaen Sem Gude Saguter; with Terry-Thomas. (May 25.) 

“ BACHELOR FLAT ” (Piccadilly).—Evans Evans, Derek Bond, Denis Quilley, 
and Harriette Johns in an American comedy by Bud Grossman. (May 26.) 


theatre. I am glad that Mr. Hall no 
longer uses the upper room, which was 
always needless. The acting is still 
most accurate and sensitive, especially 
Margaret Leighton’s as the wife in her 
fantasy-world, idealising the past, and 
Richard Johnson as the patient husband 
who waits and who can understand 
Mr. Johnson is an actor of range: in the 
Stratford “Twelfth Night’ of 1958, he 
was Aguecheek, always on the wrong side 
of any park. 
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COUNT ALMAVIVA (LUIGI ALVA) AND FIGARO THE BARBER (ROLANDO PANERAI) SERENADING AT ROSINA’S 


WINDOW. SHE IS KEPT INDOORS BY HER GUARDIAN, DON BARTOLO. 


DISGUISE AS A MUSIC TEACHER THE DELIGHTFUL SPANISH SINGER: TERESA BERGANZA, WHO 


945 


“THE BARBER OF SEVILLE”: A NEW 
COVENT GARDEN PRODUCTION. 


GATHERED ROUND DON BARTOLO (FERNANDO CORENA) ARE (L. TO R.) BERTA (JOSEPHINE 
VEASEY), DON BASILIO (IVO VINCO), FIGARO, ALMAVIVA AND ROSINA (TERESA BERGANZA). 


THE BARBER HIMSELF: FIGARO, WHOSE INGENUITY HELPS THE 


IS SEEN HERE AS ROSINA, A PART SHE SINGS TO PERFECTION. LOVERS TO FOIL DON BARTOLO AND BRING ABOUT THEIR UNION 


SHE APPEARS AT COVENT GARDEN FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


DON BARTOLO SMELLS A PLOT WHILE FIGARO IS SHAVING HIM: A MOMENT OF ROBUST 
COMEDY IN THE SECOND ACT. 


“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia,’ by Rossini, one of the most popular operas ever 
written, received its first performance in a new production at Covent Garden on 
May 16. The opera, conducted by Carlo Maria Giulini and with scenery by 
Jean-Denis Maclés, was produced by Maurice Sarrazin. The “‘ Barber ” has not 
been seen at Covent Garden since 1946. Rossini was fortunate enough to have 
a libretto based on one of the greatest comedies ever written, Beaumarchais’ 
“Barbier de Seville.” Its story, which tells of the Count Almaviva’s attempt 
to marry the beautiful Rosina, who is the ward of Don Bartolo, is dominated by 
the ebullient barber, Figaro. Figaro, with the greatest ingenuity, manages to 


| 


IN SPITE OF FIERCE OPPOSITION. 


FIGARO TAUNTING THE UNFORTUNATE DON BARTOLO WITH A PLUME. THIS PRODUCTION, THE FIRST AT 


CONVENT GARDEN SINCE 1946, WILL HAVE SEVEN PERFORMANCES. 


foil Don Bartolo’s own designs of marriage on Rosina; Almaviva is introduced 
into Don Bartolo’s house, first as a drunken soldier demanding billeting and 
then as a cringing music teacher. Figaro finally manages to get Almaviva 
married to Rosina just before Don Bartolo comes in to marry her himself. 
In these seven performances the part of Rosina is sung by Teresa Berganza, 
who is well known for her Glyndebourne performances and who is making 
her Covent Garden début. Luigi Alva, Rolando Panerai, Fernando Corena and 
Ivo Vinco also appear there for the first time. It is a production that achieves 
a full expression of Rossini’s wit and musical genius. 


Photographs by Houston Rogers. 
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SADDENING AND MADDENING. 


T saddened me to be told that it was the actual 
Ile de France, one of the most famous of French 
liners, that was being broken up to make the film 
called “‘ The Last Voyage.” This was the great 
and beautiful ship that brought me back from my 
only (so far) trip to America. But that was seven 
ago and I noticed—even as I saw its deliberate 
destruction before my eyes—that it had in the 
interim been re-decorated. Gone was the noble 
blue-and-white frieze from the grand salon staircase. 


Let me quote my own published Journal on 
the matter:—“ The ship is intensely comfortable, 
and elegant with that quality of elegance which 
only the French can command. Only the French, 
for example, would have a mythological stucco 
frieze on the main staircase, with a concomitant 
verse by Pierre de Ronsard .... The cuisine, as 
goes without saying, is of an exquisiteness which 
almost consoles one for returning to Europe."’ It 
may be imagined how this film exploded upon 
this mood of sybaritic meditation. Before my eyes 
I now saw that voluptuous liner set on fire, her 
decks blown up, her bulkheads toppling, her 
lounges flooded, her crew in a panic which very 
gradually spread to the passengers, 1,500 souls 
in all. 


It must be a fault in this film—though it was 
made by two experts, Andrew and Virginia Stone— 
that one did not feel involved or really alarmed. 
There are two good reasons for this lack of com- 
plete effectiveness. One is that the device of 
delayed credits—first used delightfully by the late 


SHORTLY DESTROY HIM. (COLUMBIA.) 


Preston Sturges, but only in comedy—is in this 
case almost ludicrously exaggerated. The great 
ship already has fire in the engine-room before 
we read on the screen who made the film and 
who the actors are; and the fire is spreading and 
almost out of control before we are given 


By ALAN DENT. 


to Remember,” largely because our sympathies 
there were very much more scattered. 


But one must not leave this sinking ship 
without remembering the Captain—particularly 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE 


JEAN-PIERRE LEAUD, WHO IS APPEARING .IN “ THE 
Alan Dent writes: “ Little Jean-Pierre Léaud in 
Frangois Truffaut's film, ‘The 400 Blows,’ is 
another example of a boy-actor easily outshi 

is elders. The film has been i 


i 


weeks at the 
it. i 


fully for 
only just seen 
the 


eur 
Toe 


film’s third major star, 
our own inimitable 
George Sanders. i 


that it shows us Mr. 
Sanders a little shaken— 
if only a little—out of his 
usual mood of weary 
nonchalance. Faced with 
impending doom, he 
exerts himself to show 
(t) vexation that this 
disaster should happen to 
this ship of all ships, and 
to this captain of all 
captains, (2) indignation 
that his underlings should want to warn the 
passengers before he himself thinks that the flames 
are beyond control, and finally, (3) resignation— 
when he collapses almost simultaneously with his 
ship’s smoke-stack, succumbing (it would seem) 
from this great expenditure of unwonted emotion. 


To these three emotions one might add a fourth 
which is agitation—and which is very simply ang 
surely obtained by the actor agitating his arms 
in a slightly unnatural way while he strices tp 
and fro across the bridge of the subsiding liner 
Yes, on the whole—this film must be seep 
for the sake of the performance of the Captain 
by Mr. Sanders. 


Two other new films, besides being sad, are 
also distinctly mad. They are “ Suddenly, Last 
Summer” from the one-act play of Tennessee 
Williams directed by the ingenious Mr. Mankie. 
wicz, and ‘‘ The Testament of Orpheus.” M. Jean 
Cocteau has not only written and directed the 
latter, but also cast himself as himself. At the 
outset he declares this film to be his swan-song in 
film-making, and he also describes it as a strip-tease 
of the soul, his own soul. Only in one sense ig 
it a sequel to his own strange and masterly 
“ Orphée.”” It is, in a wider sense, a sequel to his 
life-work. It is dream-like, bizarre, sinister, funny, 
It froths at the lips, it chuckles wildly, it dithers 
and broods, it is forbidding and evocative, it is 
the work of a great if self-misguided artist. Its 
music is drawn from Gluck and from Wagner 
(the heart-aching shepherd's song on the cor 
anglais from the prelude to the third act of 
“ Tristan "’). Only when I have seen it all over 
again would I venture to guess what “ The 
Testament of Orpheus ”’ is all about! But it is 
meanwhile not to be missed by any lover of pure 
cinema. In the course of it M. Cocteau does a 
very great deal of walking about with a strange 
rhapsodical gait. 


In many ways “Suddenly, Last Summer” 
might be admired in the same way, for Mr. 
Mankiewicz is a finely imaginative director. 
But the original play on which it is founded really 
goes much too far in the way of unhinged fantasy. 


A TENSE SCENE FROM M.-G.-M."S “ THE LAST VOYAGE,” ABOUT A DISASTROUS FIRE O8 
BOARD SHIP: THE CHIEF ENGINEER (EDMOND O’BRIEN,FURTHEST RIGHT) WADING WITH 
TWO OF HIS MEN THROUGH THE BOWELS OF THE BURNING LINER. (CARLTON.) 


Elizabeth Taylor is the young lady driven to 
madness by the murder of her depraved cousin, 
Sebastian, while she is holiday-making in Spain 
with him. Katharine Hepburn is even more 
alarming as the dead young man’s eccentric 
mother. And Montgomery Clift, who plays 4 
brain-surgeon, appears to have a mad light 





the belated last of these isolated strips of 
“ credit.” The other fault—and a worse 
one—is that nearly all our sympathy is 
invited to concentrate on the plight of the 
young married couple who are played by 
two of the film’s three stars (Robert 
Stack and Dorothy Malone). It was hard 
luck on this young and beautiful mother- 
to-be trapped under a fallen girder in her 
stateroom. But surely there were hundreds 
of other passengers having similar or 
comparable distresses, whether they 
reached the lifeboats or not? No, one 
came away from “The Last Voyage” 
thinking what a very much more over- 
whelming effect was obtained in “‘ A Night 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ HELL IS A CITY” (Warner-Pathé: Generally Released, May 16).—Stanley 
Baker is first rate as a Manchester detective rounding up a murderer, and 
a newcomer called Vanda Godsell is excellent as a widow who offers him domestic 
solace. 

“WHO WAS THAT LADY?” (Columbia: Generally Released, May 16).— 
But we came away saying, ‘“‘ Who was that good comedian ?" 
Curtis, well in the lead of Dean Martin and Janet Leigh. 

“ SCHOOL FOR SCOUNDRELS " (Warner-Pathé: Generally Released, May 9). 
—An amusing rogues’ gallery of a comedy, giving ample opportunities to 
Terry-Thomas and Ian Carmichael. 
“WEDDING IN SPRINGTIME” (Rank: Generally Released, May 16).— 
A twenty-minute account of the Royal Wedding whose rich colour makes 
Television's effort seem pale by comparison. 


It was Tony 


in his own eyes as well. If the whole affair 
did not topple over into absurdity long 
before the end, it would have to be 
written off as something thoroughly 
nasty—unworthy of its talented cast, 
its brilliant director, and its unmistakably 
but—of late—direly undisciplined genius 
of an author. 


AAA Seen ronnnnnnnnnnnenennnnnennnn! 


It was, one way and another, a deeply 
distracting fortnight. Bearing in mind 
the weaving arms of Captain Sanders 
and the frenetical legs of M. Cocteau, 
one would say with Hamlet that we had 
at least “the limbs and outward flourishes” 
of film entertainment. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 41: A STRANGE FIRESIDE GROUP. 
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SITTING BY THE FIRE WITH HIS MISTRESS AND A CAT: “ ZIGGY,”” A SWAN WHICH IS A HOUSEHOLD PET. 


“ Ziggy,’ when an abandoned cygnet, was found by Mr. Ronald Lewis, of 

Wooburn Green, Buckinghamshire. He was taken home and fed on brandy 

for a week. At night Mr. Lewis and his wife had to take him to bed with 

urishes” them to keep him warm. He then progressed to the milder diet of milk and 
° bread, but his rescuers had to get up every three hours in the night to feed 

him with it. Now “ Ziggy” is a big bird, devoted to his foster-parents. He 


enjoys going for a ride in the car, and custom in Mr. Lewis’s shop has increased 
since “ Ziggy "’ made appearances there. In fine weather he sleeps out of 
doors, but when it is bad he prefers a rug in the house. He answers to his 
name when called and is fond of the cat. One has heard of swans that will pull 
a bell to obtain food but never of a swan that has reached so domesticated a 
stage as “‘ Ziggy,"’ who takes to civilization as his kind do to water. 
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make sense of any aspect of Com- 
munism within the categories of Western 
thought. We cannot “explain” the 
vagaries of Soviet internal or external 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 








policy, the rise and fall of Russian leaders, 
their complicated i 


George Palocsi-Horvath’s restrained, careful, and 


and wishful thinkers who like to imagine the new 
Russian dictator as a frank, jolly little man, 
softened and civilised by his frequent contacts 
with the West. 


Immediately after reading this sombre study 
I picked up Tue Comic Sense or HENRY JAMES, 
by Richard Poirier. There could not have been a 
more piquant contrast. Mr. Poirier is one of those 
conscientious American literary critics who have 
studied their subject au fond, and produce works 
of devastating and meticulous thoroughness. The 
result in this case is a work of special interest only 
to those who know their Henry James backwards, 
and who do not mind submitting their idol to a 


sheds a great deal of light on the early novels—he 
is not concerned with any work later than “‘ The 
Portrait of a Lady "—and may well gain readers 
for comparatively neglected books such as “ The 
Europeans.” But to those who, like myself, 
James's gossamer quality, the separate 
exhibition of each strand in the cobweb carries 
no message. I prefer to admire the web intact, 
with the dew-drops catching the sun. 

Henry James having provided the filling of a 
sandwich, I got back to the Kremlin with Con- 
stantine Fitz Gibbon’s WHEN THE Kisstnc Hap To 
Stop. This novel is a very unpleasant vision of the 
not-too-distant future, when Britain is taken over 
politically by the unilateral nuclear disérmers, 
suppresses the American bases, and is quickly and 
quietly annexed by the Russians, with the help 
of a power-drunk and excessively foolish traitor 
at the Foreign Office. The author writes very 
well indeed, so his book is far from being a tract. 
It contains a savagely exact picture of our modern 
society : 

Adulterers who not only talked about but actually 


atheistical clergymen not even aware that they had no 
God: millionaire socialists: semi-illiterate corner-boys 
accepted as leaders of culture by highly literate  ~?med 
critics: drunken teetotallers: expatriate patriots. 

Anyone who can see the present as clearly as 
that may be all too right about the future. So 
we have all been warned. 

* Next come two rather unconvincing books 
about boyhood and youth. Edward Pearson's 
Witn Love From R is a first novel, with a 
boyhood friendship extended into adult life. The 


. I kept on pausing to 
think whether it was Rupert or Mathew who 
was at Eton or Harrow, and which was the stable 
mentor to the other who got into scrapes. Both 
are made to speak and write (there is a good deal 
of letter-writing) exactly alike.! Also, surprisingly 
enough, they are prigs, in a faintly Eric-or-Little- 
by-Little kind of way—but, of course, boys often 
are prigs, and “ Eric” is a very good book. 
Romain Rolland’s first “‘ John a ll 

volume, DAWN AND Morninc, has re- 
issued in Gilbert Cannan’s translation. Store is 
another prig—a musical one, this time—with 
a drunken father, sly and nasty brothers, and a 
OD Gees aes & Sep 10 06 0 hae 
pre-war German princeling’s Christopher 
is afraid of the dark, atraid of death, horrified by 


sex and hysterically emotional. I was slightly 
sickened by his oh-so-pure and oh-so-saccharine 
friendship with another prig called Otto, and I did 
not believe for one moment in his romance with 
Minna. Still, this is supposed to be a classic, 
and Richard Church, whom I greatly admire, 
thinks highly of it. 

I found two thrillers quite good of their kind, 
though neither—now, as I explained 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


21. R-QR1 
21. P—R3, Q moves; 22. N—-K4 might have been 
better. 


21.... N-BS!? 


me} After paaiiee ensigain , the “ experts ” 
conclusion tha’ yoo 
<eleut an coaicaiamestainen Botvinnik is not 
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Burt -A TL AR DA 
4 world-wide sensation as this, the sixth game § 
ss of this year’s World Championship match and & 
= the second won by the new twenty-three-year-old © 
> World Champion < 
S KING'S INDIAN DEFENCE z 
4 Borvinwix Tau Borvinnik TaL 5 
4 White Black hate Blak §& 
S qe N-KB3 7 Castles & 
> 2. N- P-KN3 S. P- P-Q3 2 
> 3. P-KN3 B-N2 6. N-] Qh-q2 & 
e Rejecting the fashionable “ Y v" continua- § 
S tion 6.. “Be (or 6....N-—B3) for a more §& 
3 traditional line. z 
3 7. Castles P-K4 10. P-QS PxP ¢ 
< 8. P-K4 P-B3 11. BPxP > 
> 9. P-KR3 ON z 
> White can not profitably play to keep the < 
file open: 11. Ae Rite ‘x8. wuld fail $ 
against 12. > $ 
= Wass ‘2 < 
> Im on 4 hitherto usual 12.... P-QR4 

— or 12....K White's next move is too quiet; 

$ better 13. R— 1, threatening 14. B—K3, at once. 

S 13. N-O3 NXxN 18. ng i QR-B1 

= 4. QxN KR-QB1_=si19. 

—@ 15. R-N1 N-R4 3. PRP BxP 


VVVOLY 





~ with minutes where analysts have weeks 

kg fathom the complications it ina tes, gets rattled. 
S$ 22.PxN PxP 23. B-Q2 

> Or 23. Bx RP? Q-R4, recovering the piece with 
zg an im position. 

3 23. Qn? Aw. 

$ penty ! 4- N-Rg, 
[es 


"OUKs | three 2 nasty 2 
—equally after 25. atcning 2a 
Pee next is much better than an 
-BxR; 25. RxB, Q-B7; 26. B-Kq (e., 
- RxB; 27. QxR, a gh K6ch). 
! 2s. 


the force of Black’s twenty-sixth 


UE UAE AE 


25. Bx P; the analysts 
out a draw ‘for him; ¢.g., 
-e y At -F 26. PRX B, Q-R6; 27. R-N3, Q-R3: 
2 N-K, th the better game for White; SO 25. . 
BxR; ri RxB, Q-B7; 27. R-QB:, and Black soast 
_ the draw by ra oak! 

‘$I ? would lose: 28. A 

29. 8x0: ; 30. P—Bg, etc. 


Now the black pawn one square from queening 
costs White a piece. 


righ? 
<F 
1 he 
i 


2s. . PxQ 26. R-N. R ! 
Now if 27. B-K3, RxN; 28. RINs) x —Q8 


wins. 
If 27. R-N2, Rx B; 28. Rx R, Bx N; 29. RxP, 
K4ch wins. So 


ch ees 
27. B-K1 B-K4ch 28. K-N1 B-BS 
Now if 29. R—R1, Black wins by 29. . . . Rx N; 
30. RxR, 
White's situation has become des; 
29. NxP RxR 30. Nx eo” 
Taking the other rook would lose to 30... . R-Q8. 


The rest is easy. 


BO UO NY NNN NY YO OY oe y 


bese Rx Bech 39. R-R3 
31. B-Bl B-KS 40. K-B2 2, 
32. N-K2 B-K4 41. K-N2 K 
33. P-B4 B-B3 42. N-N3 Bx 
x. RxP Bx 43.BxB PxB 
35. R-QB7 Bx “4. KxB ao 
W.R-Rich B28 ROBT K-QS 
38. R-R7ch K3 Resigns 


K- 
White will ultimately have to give up his rook for 
the passed pawn. 
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that I know the symptoms—" gripped me.” 
DeatH oF A Gosiin, by Gabriel Hythe, is the 
better of the two. It contains some nasty 
Germans, an I.R.A. villain of great charm, a 
heroine with a plastically-improved face, a reck- 
lessly brave ex-Special Services “‘ queer,” a horrid 
little dwarf, murders, rough-houses, and kid- 
nappings. Not a bad mixture. 

FANFARE FOR A MURDERER, by John and 
Elizabeth Rosenberg, is notable for the fact that 
its cast musters a selection of incredibly dreary, 
stupid, and unattractive women. The men are 
little, if any, better. The only one I really liked 


ho makes a corner ia 
this genre, "has written a novel about Shelley called 
Tue Gotpen Years.. “Golden” ? I should haye 
called them copper, all covered in vercigris 
Shelley I can only find tolerable if I resolu 
ignore his silly, messy, and incredibly banal private 
life, and concentrate on such of his poetry ag 

to survive. Mr. Kenyon has striven jp 
vain to recommend him to me. 

The title chosen by Miss Evelyn Bark for the 
story of her work as a high-ranking officer of 
the Red Cross—she eventually became British Red 
Cross Commissioner in Germany towards the end 
of the war—is No Time to Kur. It seems to 
me that this has a~double significance which is 
particularly appropriate for all those who did, and 
still do, such wonderful work for the wounded, 
the lost, and the destitute of all nations. This is, 
I gather, Miss Bark’s first book, and I can assur 
her that it is a great deal better than many pro- 
fessional efforts. It is not only that she has a good 
story to tell—that is, one might say, almost 
inevitable—but that she tells it well and entirely 
without self-consciousness. She was present at 
the rescue of the Belsen prisoners and at the 
ultimate burning of that horror-camp. She also 
sat through a session of the Nuremberg trial, and 
her comments are well worth quoting. 

I traced my way back along those awful corridors, 
through swarms of people, and 


trial. She burst into tears and began to describe the 


air raids on Nuremberg, the bomb which had killed 
oS ee which lit 
up the sky night after night. ‘‘ There is one udge,” 


sobbed, pointing hysterically ceilingwards, * * and 
He sits not in the Courthouse ! ” 


one at each end of the table. 
that I was “on no account to comment on the trial.” 
My host, the Lord Justice, was on my right and 
embarked ‘enthusiastically on the subject of cows 
I did my best to animate my responses. 


Not all the literary art in the world could have 
bettered Miss Bark’s use of the two key words in 
this passage: “ hysterically”’ and “ anima’ 
Both are correctives, and both strike like Jove's 
lightning 

I am told that oceanography is the up-and- 
coming science. Certainly those who were 
fascinated, as I was, by the story of the recent 
descent made in the Pacific by the bathyscaphe 
Trieste will want to know more about the 
subject, and they cannot do better than read 
T. F. Gaskell’s UnperR THE Degep OcEans. 
Mr. Gaskell explains deep sounding, and such 
difficult refinements as “echo” techniques and 
sono-radio buoys, clearly enough for the interested 
and the attentive. 

Is the future of the Royal Navy going to be 
confined to the development of missile-ca’ 
vessels? In Tue Royat Navy To-pay Vice- 
Admiral B. B. Schofield does not commit himself 
to much speculation, but he gives a lucid and 
comprehensive account of how the Navy has 
already been affected by modern weapons, radar 
techniques, etc. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 
K#RUSHCHEV: THE Roap To Power, by George 
Paloczi-Horvath. (Secker and Warburg; 30s.) 


Tue Comic Sense or Henry James, by Richard 
Poirier. (Chatto and Windus; 30s.) 


WH3eEN THE Kissinc Hap To Stop, by Constantine 


Fitz Gibbon. (Cassell; 16s.) 

Wit Love From R, by Edward Pearson 
(Hogarth ; 18s.) 

Joun CuristopHer. Dawn AnD MorninG, by 
Romain Rolland. Translated by Gilbert 
Cannan. (Heinemann; 18s.) 


Deatn oF a Gosiin, by Gabriel Hythe 


(Macdonald ; 10s. 6d.) 

FANFARE FOR A MurpERER, by John and 
Elizabeth Rosenberg. (Hogarth ; 15s.) 

Tue Gotpen Years, by F. W. Kenyon 
(Hutchinsonn ; 18s.) 

No Time to Knut, by Evelyn Bark, O.B.E 
(Hale; 18s.) 

Unper tHe Dezp OcEans, T. F. Gaskell 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 25s.) 

Tue Royat Navy To-pay, by B. B. Schofield 
(Oxford ; 18s.) 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—LVIII. 
THE LEYS SCHOOL. 
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BEFORE KING’S BUILDING AND KING'S GATEWAY: THE HEADMASTER, MR. W. A. BARKER, (LEFT FOREGROUND) TALKING TO THE HEAD PREFECT, WITH ELEVEN PREFECTS BEYOND 


HE Leys School, situated at 
the south end of Cambridge, 
was opened on February 16, 1875, 
with sixteen boys, under the 
Headmastership of Dr. W. F. 
Moulton, a great personality and 
& very eminent scholar, many of 
whose pupils won high distinction 
at the universities and elsewhere. 
During his time the numbers 
rose from 16 to 200, necessitating 
rapid expansion of buildings 


While Dr. Moulton was Head- 


the two North Houses were 
erected, the first science building 
was opened by Lord Kelvin in 
1893, and the Leysian Mission 
was founded in London in 1886 
by Old Boys of the School. Under 
Dr. Barber (1898-1919) the School 
buildings were notably increased. 
The swimming bath was opened 
in 1905, and the Moulton 
Memorial’ Chapel completed the 
following year ; and 1907 saw the 


April 1914 King George V in- 
Spected the School and laid the 
coping stone of the King’s Build- 
ing, which contains the main 
gateway to the School, the 
library and five classrooms. 
Since 1927, when the main Science 
Building was opened by Sir 
J. J. Thomson, other improve- 
ments and extensions have taken 
Place. In fact, [Continued overleaf 


ON THEIR WAY TO REFRESHMENTS: BOYS LEAVING THEIR CLASSROOMS DURING MORNING BREAK, WITH THE MAIN BLOCK IN THE BACKGROUND. 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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HOCKEY BEING PLAYED ON THE SCHOOL PITCH, WITH THE HEADMASTER (EXTREME RIGHT) 
LOOKING ON. IN THE BACKGROUND ARE HEADMASTER’S HOUSE, CHAPEL AND EAST HOUSg. 


THE FASCINATIONS OF THE VERB “TO GO”: BOYS, NO DOUBT SPURRED ON BY HORTATORY 
POSTERS, LEARNING RUSSIAN UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF MR. ARMSTRONG. 


THE SCHOOL’S TYPOGRAPHICAL SECTION. THE LEYS FORTNIGHTLY—NOT 
HERE—IS ONE OF THE BEST-PRODUCED OF SCHOOL MAGAZINES. 


7 LAT, a & > 


WITH THE REV. A. T. PEPPER (CENTRE FOREGROUND, BACK TO CAMERA) IN COMMAND: 
THE SCHOOL SCOUT GROUP OBSERVING AN ENROLMENT 


u 


IN THE EXTREMELY WELL-EQUIPPED METAL WORKSHOP: ENGINEERS OF THE FUTURE AT 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MR. LAING. 


Continued.] since 1878, when the original West House was completed, bui 
has been continuous, and in recent years a development programme has } 
followed to modernise the School. The final step has been the building of a4 
West House, which will be finished in 1961. An appeal for £100,000 has} 
launched, and so far half this total has been reached. To-day there are 345} 
About 45 of these are home boarders, being sons of teaching members of 
University, or sons of Ministers of Religion living in Cambridge. The Fou 

AN ART CLASS IN SESSION UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MR. CRoucH, Were leading Methodists whose aim was to build up a public school / 
WITH ONE OF THE BOYS AS A WILLING MODEL. Christian but non-sectarian influence. From the very beginning, emphasis 


Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated 


“THE ATHLETE?” 
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ijcMISTRY : SCENES AT A CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. | 
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aol THE NORTH HOUSE “B": A SCENE OF RECREATION. THERE ARE FIVE HOUSES, EACH WITH TWO 
MASTERS AND SENIOR AND JUNIOR DORMITORIES. 
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[E ANTIQUARIES: A MEETING OF THE HISTORY SOCIETY IN THE MUSEUM BLOCK. AMONG 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS WERE OLD DOCUMENTS AND LETTERS. 
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ALEXANDER TODD (SECOND FROM RIGHT), A GOVERNOR, VISITING A SIXTH-FORM CHEMISTRY 
CLASS. MR. AYRES, SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER, IS TO THE LEFT. 


on preparing boys for entry to the University, since in 1871 the University 

Acts threw open the ancient universities to men of all creeds upon equal 

Between 50 and 60 per cent. of leaving boys go on to a university. The 

ol is fortunate in being near the centre of Cambridge, with an approximate 

of 70 acres. The University provides not only a good number of parents, 

also unrivalled opportunities for concerts, art galleries and visiting lecturers. 

has for many years been a steady intake of American boys into the School. 

the E.S.U. scholar every year, there is a regular demand for entry from 

of visiting American professors. Rugger is played in [Continued overleaf. 
by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 








MORNING PRAYERS IN THE FINE CHAPEL, WITH THE CHAPLAIN READING THE LESSON. 
THE CHAPEL WAS COMPLETED IN 1996. 


REACHING FOR THE BALL: A WATER POLO MATCH IN PROGRESS IN THE HEATED SWIMMING 
BATH WHICH HAS RECENTLY BEEN REBUILT. 


AND ACTIVITIES UNDERNEATH THE LABORATORIES: MEMBERS OF THE ARMY SECTION OF THE 


C.F. AT PRACTICE WITH TRANSMITTERS. 


LUNCH—CONSISTING ON THIS OCCASION CHIEFLY OF STEAK-AND-KIDNEY PIE AND LEEKS— 
BEING EXPERTLY PREPARED IN THE WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHENS. 


IN THE SCHOOL SHOP, WHERE MOST ACCESSORIES CAN BE PURCHASED: THE PORTRAIT 
IS OF FREDDIE BROWN, A FORMER ENGLAND CRICKET CAPTAIN AND OLD BOY. 














ACTIVITY ON THE STAGE: BOYS OF THE SCHOOL STAGE CLUB PREPARING SCENERY FOR THE HOUSE 
PLAY COMPETITION. THE ABOVE SET WAS FOR PATRICK HAMILTON'S “ROPE.” 


Continued.) the Autumn term, coached by an Old Leysian master, Mr. W. N. White, 
a Cambridge rugger Blue. He is, as well, one of the three hockey internationals 
on the staff, joining Mr. G. F. Green and Mr. I. M. Clarke in coaching this game 
in the Lent Terms. Science has always had great attention at The Leys, and 
besides the separate Science building, which was opened in 1927, two further 
biology laboratories were opened in 1958. Among Old Leysians 
the following can be mentioned: Sir Henry Dale, O.M., G.B.E., F.R.S., former 
President of the Royal Society; the late Sir John Clapham, former President 
of the British Academy; the late Sir Joseph Barcroft, F.R.S.; Lord Rank; the 
late Lord Trent; Mr. Justice Hinchcliffe; the late Sir Godfrey Russell Vick ; 
James Hilton, the author of “ Goodbye, Mr. Chips, ”” and Freddie Brown, the former 


in 1958 in succession to Dr. W. G. : 
Headmaster to become Group Personne! Manager of Fisons Ltd. Mr. Barker was 
previously an assistant master at Eton and a Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
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AND THE SCHOOL ABOUT TO ENJOY THE RESULT. THE FINE DINING HALL, ONE OF THE 
LARGEST IN CAMBRIDGE, WAS BUILT IN 1879. 


THE MASTERS RELAXING: A SCENE IN THE COMMON ROOM DURING MORNING COFFEE 
BREAK. MASTERS DINE HERE IN THE EVENING. 


AN ADDITION OF THE FUTURE: MR. J. MARNHAM, THE BURSAR (LEFT), DISCUSSING A 
MODEL OF THE NEW WEST HOUSE WITH THE HEADMASTER, MR. BARKER. 


Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News 5 by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 





Another success story... 


On Wednesday, 27th April, a ceremony 
took place to mark the start of construction 
of the experimental reactor which is being 
built at the Atomic Energy Establishment, 
Winfrith, under the O.E.E.C. Reactor 
Project known as “Dragon.” 

Performed by Dr. Sigvard Ekland of Sweden, 
Chairman of the Dragon Board of 
Management, the ceremony took the form 
of laying in the concrete foundation slab a 
stainless steel cylinder containing a copy of 
the project agreement together with coins 
from the signatory countries. The ceremony 
took place in the centre of the saucer-shaped 
bottom of the circular hole which had been 
excavated during the previous four weeks on 
a barren area of Winfrith Heath. This 
excavation, which is to contain the 


foundations of the main reactor building, 
is circular in shape, nearly 200 ft. diameter 
at the top, with steeply sloping sides, and is 
approximately 40 ft. deep in the centre. 

The present contract for the foundation 
works has been placed with Turriff 
Construction Corporation Ltd., by the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, 
and is being supervised on behalf of 
O.E.E.C. “Dragon” Reactor Project by the 
Construction Branch of the Development 
and Engineering Group of U.K.A.E.A. 


TURRIFF 


TURRIFF CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION LIMITED - LONDON AND WARWICK 





AUCTION SALE in PARIS 


Me ETIENNE ADER, Auctioneer, 12 rue Favart, PARIS 
TEL: RIC. 68-23 CABLE ADDRESS: ETIENADER PARIS 


GALERIE CHARPENTIER, Tuesday 14 June 1960 
OLD PASTEL PAINTINGS 


XVIIIth CENTURY OBJETS D’ART and FINE FURNITURE 
. OLD PORCELAINS - BRONZES 
FURNITURE - OLD CHAIRS - TAPESTRIES 


From the collections of MAME of Tours, Saar ff Sutats 
and belonging to various Amateurs 


SHOWING 
Moaday 13 Jume 1946 


GALERIE CHARPENTIER, Thursday 23 June 1960 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


BONNARD - DUNOYER de SEGONZAC - CLAUDE MONET 
MATISSE - PICASSO - SIGNAC - TOULOUSE LAUTREC - UTRILLO - VAN DONGEN 


belonging to various Amateurs 


EXPERTS 
MM. DURAND RUEL, PACITTI Wednesday 22 June 1960 


HOTEL DROUOT—Room 1, Friday 17 June 1960 


TWENTY-SIX RARE PAINTED MANUSCRIPTS 
XIIith through XVIIth centuries 


Showing in NEW YORK 24 through 27 May at H. P. KRAUS, 16 East 46th Street 
SHOWING in PARIS at the Experts Office from June 7 to June 15 
HOTEL DROUOT, June 16, from 2 to 6 p.m. and 9 to 11 p.m. 


EXPERTS MM. LEFEVRE and GUERIN 128 Bid. St. GERMAIN PARIS 
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GomEORE, during a spare 
moment in a month of May 
which, quite from Princess 

Sieenpolrwaliibns, capeutiytern, 
sant lua af See thane tae any 
previous May for years, has esti- 
mated that since the war, at least 


regained its prestige as a centre of 
the international trade. In the 
past buyers inevitably came to 
England because, ever since the 
18th century at least—and, indeed, 
well before that—English collectors 


the inevitable hunting ground. 
To-day, there is still a surprising 
amount of worth-while things in 
the country in spite of the losses of 
the past half century and the with- 
drawal of much besides into public 
galleries. But auction catalogues 
now are filled with the names of 
sellers from all over the world; 
New York, Geneva, Amsterdam, 
Sweden, Italy; even Paris owners 
find it worth their while to send 
their 
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